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Measkeynices 


are produced on Sevelcoal Printing Papers 


Americans enjoy the highest standard of 
living in the world. More than a little of 
the credit for this is due to the influence 
of advertising. Consider, for instance, the 
service performed by skilfully prepared 
circulars, catalogs and publications. With 
illustrations done in life-like colors... 
with halftones of almost photographic 
perfection . . . with type that’s printed 
clear-cut, they spread information about 
uses and values of merchandise. They 
help to create the urge to own and enjoy 
America’s products! Significantly, many 
of these printed masterpieces are produced 
on Levelcoat* printing papers. 


Fine printed results are obtained with 
Levelcoat papers because the proper; 
prepared and balanced refined groundwoo: 
content as well as coating materials are 
blended to give definite printing advan- 
tages. Levelcoat papers are characterized 
by remarkable opacity, and smooth, lus- 
trous surfaces. And because of manufac- 
turing economies, Levelcoat papers bring 
these fine printing qualities at surprisingly 
low prices. 

Ask your printer or paper merchant 
for samples of Levelcoat printed results. 
Or, if you prefer, write direct to our 
nearest office. 


One of the most popular columnists in 
American journalism began as a force that 
moved men’s minds, made them think, roused 
them to inquiry and action. He ended, tired, old 
and rich, as a trained seal, doing the same tricks 
every day, with no more significance than a 
flagpole sitter, or static from a radio. 

A magazine with a huge circulation has one 
of the most militant, best written editorial pages 
in publishing. But readers ignore it by millions 


because it doesn’t stand for things they believe. 


All newspapers print news, but news is not 
enough ... When readers read without belief, 
consume news columns without conviction, 
subscribe to the carrier boy but not to the 
contents, that newspaper lacks something as an 
advertising medium. 


Not by bread alone... 
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The purpose of advertising is to move people. 
And it doesn’t work well in an inert medium... 


even with a large and calloused circulation. 


The Chicago Sun, new to Chicago, is pub- 
lished on the principle that a newspaper best 
serves the people and the country by serving the 
news straight, and all the news. It is not the 
mouthpiece of any one man, idea, or party. It’s 
aim is to inform, not induce or intimidate. Ii 
tries not to confuse story and sermon, or point 
a moral with every tale . . . the same moral. 

Despite its newness, people in Chicago who 
like to make up their own minds like The Sun 
a lot—and there are a lot of them! Enough to 
make business better for any advertiser, because 
they are the kind of people whose business is 
worth having! .. . Ask any Branham man! 
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Rush Order for Vegetable Clerks 


A war rush job under the George-Deen Act has just been 
tackled in Los Angeles, where the segregation of Japanese vege- 
table dealers in camps away from the Coast has created a short- 
age of people capable of handling fresh produce in food markets. 


The Japanese managed the produce departments in three-fourths 
of the grocery markets. By painstaking display they had made 
this department one of the most attractive, with its pyramids of 
string beans, green peas, oranges, etc. Their sudden removal was 
almost a calamity to market men who had to take over the produce 
sales, abolish the displays, and in many cases put produce on a self- 
serve basis. Even then, most of them expect to lose money on 
fresh fruit and vegetables until new clerks can be trained to handle 
the business. The draft has also been a hampering factor. 


The demand for clerks who know at least something to start 
with has been so keen that Los Angeles city schools have started 
an eight-week training course in this specialty, under P. W. The- 
lander, coordinator of distributive education. 


More than 300 pupils started the first course, which is given, 
not in a school, but at the central produce market, where actual 
merchandise is available for demonstrations and practice. The 
classes are held twice weekly, from 3 to 6 and 7 to 10 p.m. 
Tuition is free, being financed cooperatively by the city schools 
and various business organizations, but the pupil must attend 
80% of the time to take the final examination. More than 1,000 
men and women, from 19 to 70 years old, have applied for the 
training. 


The “manufacturers” of the produce industry, growers and 
wholesale distributors, are vitally interested in good retail sales- 
manship, because each type of produce requires its own handling, 
some needing refrigeration, others wetting, others dry handling. 
Psychology and arithmetic tests are given all applicants, but 
produce salesmanship takes a lot more than wrapping up the car- 
rots and apples, and making the right change. That's why the 
training course is so valuable. 


Dated Flowers 


If you read the New York papers, you undoubtedly have 
noticed big display ads for “dated flowers,” especially the Victory 
Rose, product of Ariston, Inc. Even though consumers have be- 
come accustomed to dated coffee, films and other products, the 
application of the idea to flowers has caused quite a ripple in 
merchandising circles. It's the brain-child of Paul Pergakis, presi- 
dent of Ariston, Inc., as well as president of United Cut Flower 
Corp., both of New York. He dislikes emphasis on the “dated” 
feature, which he says is incidental to the larger plan of selling 
flowers under a brand name. 


Mr. Pergakis had been thinking of the advantages of branding 
flowers ever since he bought United Cut Flower a year or so 
ago. (His uncle headed it before.) It seemed to him that retail 
florists would welcome a line of flowers of known quality, backed 
by an aggressive advertising campaign which would educate con- 


sumers both in appreciation of quality and in buying flow 


. ; in 
their proper seasons. The dated feature came as an outgrowth 
merely as a means of backing up the claims made for the brinded 
product. 


The idea, of course, was that the firm would deliver the {\. wers 
in their prime to retailers, who, because of the advertisine and 
the guarantee of freshness and quality, could ask a better price 
for them. But the plan would collapse if retailers were given an 
opportunity to dispose of branded stock which had grown old in 
their shops. 


Because of the newness of the plan and the conservatism of the 
flower trade, there have been some headaches in developing it, 
For one thing, the company at first made the mistake of issuing 
labels bearing the date on which the flowers were delivered— 
which gave florists only one day to take advantage of the plan. 
Two days’ leeway are now allowed. This does not mean that the 
merchandise is not still in good condition at even later dates, since 
many cut flowers last from one to two weeks. The florist may 
remove the labels after the dates on the labels have expired and 
sell the flowers in the normal way—though, of course, not at 
the premium he can expect while selling them under the Ariston 
brand. Gradually both florists and consumers are becoming accus- 
tomed to this new method of merchandising. Generally speaking, 
its best acceptance has come from florists catering to the medium 
brackets. The highest class stores do not wish to publicize a brand, 
preferring to boost their own names, 


Ariston, Inc., has done a good job of promoting the brand. 
There have been large-space attractively illustrated advertisements 
in the New York papers. (Approximately 90% of the com- 
pany’s sales are to florists in the Metropolitan New York area.) 
The Victory Rose (patented) has been featured in some copy, 
other insertions have had holiday themes. Smaller reminder copy 
has been used more regularly. 


The idea lends itself to promotion and has had plenty of 
assistance from department stores. Franklin Simon, for example, 
used the theme in a bank of its windows last Winter. Saks Fifth 
Avenue and Abraham & Straus both used it as a tie-up in a 
Dorothy Gray compact promotion, giving away a fresh dated 
Ariston rose with each compact sold. 


Another stunt that clicked was the distribution of flower wrist- 
lets to the 200 Powers Models who entertained Canadian fliers 
who came to New York. These were fashioned in the design of 
the emblem of the Canadian Air Corps, with a Victory Rose in 
the center, white carnations in the middle ring, and cornflowers 
forming the outer border. (A Powers model thought up this stunt 
and induced Ariston to furnish the flowers, which were made 
into wristlets by a retail florist. Photograph below shows the 
charming result of this collaboration.) 


“Jim doesn't send 
me pretty flowers,” 
throaty-voiced blues 
singers mourn, but 
maybe Jim isn’t 
hard-hearted. He just 
hasn’t heard about 
Ariston posies, 
which are  guaran- 
teed fresh as the 
proverbial daisy. 
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WVaanen Small 


“No, I didn’t say we're being bombed.: I said they're MAKING bombs here in Pittsburgh 
and a lot of other things too . . . including money! We want some advertising in the 
Sun-Telegraph to help us do a better selling job! You'll be doing your Pittsburgh 
office a big favor if you'll call the Rodney Boone man right now, and arrange it!” 


OUT IN FROVT... 
On The Home Front 


N the home front in Houston, The Houston 
Chronicle is way out in front. On week-days, The 
Chronicle is delivered to 25.3% more Houston homes 
than the second Houston newspaper, and to 43.0% 
more Houston homes than the third Houston news- 
paper. On Sundays, The Chronicle has 20.6% more 
home-delivered city circulation than the other Hous- 
ton Sunday paper. 

Being out in front has been a habit with The 
Chronicle for 29 consecutive years. Every year dur- 
ing that long period of time, The Chronicle has 
been FIRST in Houston in circu- 
lation AND advertising. HOUSTON RETAIL SALES 

Having your PRODUCT out in 
front in Houston is important. ‘oan 
Houston’s retail sales exceeded 
those of any other Southern city 
by $21,000,000, according to the 
last U. S. Census—and since then 
have soared, passing 1929 by far, 
as shown in the chart. 

The Chronicle can put your 
product in front in Houston, and 
do it at the lowest cost. The 
Chronicle is Texas’ largest daily 
—morning or evening—and has 
the lowest milline rate in Texas— 
daily or Sunday. 


AINE HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


40 “or First in Circulation and Advertising 
for 29 Consecutive Years 


U. S. Dept. of Commerce 


R. W. McCARTHY THE BRANHAM CO. 


National Advertising Mgr. National Representatives 


A bovklet, “Prize-Winning Flower Arrangements,” edit , 
F. F. Rockwell, garden editor of the New York Times, was of cred 


to consumers in Ariston’s advertisements, and thus far more than 
50,000 persons have paid ten cents apiece for copies. It 12 
pages, with photographic illustrations, and covers in color. Ariston 
dated flowers are advertised on the inside back cover, ani the 


outside back cover bears a color photograph of Victory ros 


Flowers sold under the Ariston label thus far have been + ses, 
gladioli, jonquils, carnations, Easter lilies and irises. Next Fall 
chrysanthemums will undoubtedly be added to the line. Disiribu. 
tion has been local, but there is a possibility that it may he ex. 
panded on a national scale, with carefully chosen growers or 
wholesalers operating under the Ariston license. 


The firm's advertising is handled by J. Walter Thompson, and 
Charles W. Harreys is advertising manager for Ariston, Inc. The 
company is operated independently from United Cut Flower Corp., 
which sells unbranded and undated flowers in the usual way, as it 
has been doing since 1914. 


The Frame’s the Thing 


Any New Yorker who has done much riding on the “L’’ trains 
will have noticed the big black and yellow lettering of signs adver. 
tising the New York Frame and Picture Co. These signs are (or 
were) written on the sides and roofs of buildings in strategic 
positions, where they could be seen for some distance by passengers 
on the elevated railway. As a rule, there was no selling copy 
in them—just the name of the company and the address, 116 
Fulton Street. 


The company was started when “L” riding was in its prime, 
46 years ago, and advertising to passengers was a good stunt. It 
still would be, according to the founder, Charles S$. Horowitz, 
if the “L” tracks were not being torn down one by one. Mr. 
Horowitz has seen the trend for a number of years, and has been 
advertising assiduously in the newspapers and in such media as the 
New York telephone book. Trade is just as good as ever—and 
why not? People always have framed their pictures, but deco- 
rators now decree that they change the frames to conform with 
fashions—modern one year, Chippendale the next, light wood to 
match the furniture, etc. That makes for repeat business. 


The New York Frame and Picture Co. operates from the retall 
store on Fulton Street, and has a big business in framing for other 
establishments all over the country. It has 1,600 different pat- 
terns and designs in frames, in dozens of different materials. The 
war has caused a shortage of some materials used in framing, 
but there are plenty of others still available—wood, glass, gold 
and silver plate on zinc, leather, oxidized copper, and a long list 
of others, at prices ranging from 8 cents to $12 a foot (at retail). 
There’s also a brisk business in regilding, refinishing, repairing, 
restoring and varnishing. 


Styles in framing have changed a lot, says Mr. Horowitz. Re- 
member when frames were highly ornate and six or more inches 
wide? They're narrow and streamlined now, and much easier to 
keep clean. Also Private X can now keep three or four gitl- 
friends’ photographs in one frame, and change them in a few sec- 
onds, giving top position to the one who's coming to see him over 
the week-end. 


People have the darndest things framed, as Mr. Horowitz's staff 
long ago discovered. The fact that an object has three dimensions 
doesn’t stop them; a sort of trough is built for such things as 
babies’ shoes and golf balls, and glass is put over the surface. 
Christening robes, flowers and other pieces removed from funeral 
tokens, locks of hair, embroidery and other specimens of hand- 
work, diplomas, stamp collections, certificates of award—these are 
regularly accepted for framing. Dog fanciers and horse ownets 
have their bulletin boards framed, to show ribbons and other 
proofs of honors won. 


There are many orders for framing money, both cash and 
checks. “First Dollar I Earned” is a popular item. So are the 
checks earned by “dollar-a-year” men—but, according to T. M. 
Howell, general manager, these officials are paid only for the time 
they actually put in for the Government, and their checks are not 
usually for a dollar, but for such sums as 86 or 57 cents. Mr. 
Howell says the firm has framed some checks that ran into astro- 
nomically high figures (representing mergers, transfers o! rail- 
roads, etc.) On one the amount was $121,000,000! 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


turers who stopped their advertising 


during the last war. 


There’s nothing like radio to keep the 


public mindful of your product. That’s one 
of the big reasons why so many far-sighted 
advertisers, whose production is curtailed or 
diverted to war purposes, are staying on the 
air without interruption. They realize that 
while radio has sold goods with unequalled 
efficiency and economy in recent years, 
it has never lost its original virtue—that it 
builds good will. 
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“Keeping “em remembering” on the Blue 
makes mighty good sense in our wartime econ- 
omy. The Blue gives you national coverage 
at the lowest price of any medium en- ~ 
tering the home—costs, in fact, from 
11% to 35% less per thousand listeners 
than major network competition. 


Whether you’re after new markets, defending 
old ones, or merely protecting your brand name, 


Unlike elephants, people forget better than talk over your problem with a Blue Network 
they do most anything. They forget names and salesman. You'll find it’s easy to do business with 
faces, telephone numbers and appointments. They the Blue! 

forget brand names too. Just ask the manufac- Blue Network Company, A Radio Corporation of America Service 
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Terence Q. Twistable, top tycoon in the 
triphammer industry and a big man in the OPA, 
can turn up in Grand Central, and not get a 
tumble from anybody but a redcap . . . and only 
then if he is lugging some luggage. 

But let Susie Sugarpuss from Hollywood step 
off the Century, and a rearguard of police reserves 
is needed to get her out alive! 

Mr. Twistable is just an entry in the public’s 
file-and-forget department, but Susie is a picttire 
card. If you want somebody to sell Sewing Kits 
for Soldiers, War Bonds, bread, beans or broccoli, 
you'll take Susie—and so will everybody else ! 

The reliance on radio of late years has given 
many products a lot of name identity. Packaging 
changes during the same period have destroyed 
old package identities. Knowing a name is not the 
same as knowing the product! 


To supplement radio advertising, supply what 
it lacks ..may we suggest a medium as big, as 
strong and cheap in its own right—the Comics 
Sections of Metropolitan Group? 

Metropolitan Comics have held the interest 
and affections of millions of people for years. 
The public knows these comics characters, sym- 
pathizes with them, wants to see what happens 
to them next week. 


Des Moines Register * Detroit News ¢ Detroit Free Press 


The name doesn’t mean much 
... if they forget the face! 


Metropolitan Group comics sections have an 
adult readership rating of better than 75%— 
proportionately twice the audience of Benny, 
Bergen or Allen. (You get the kids free.) They are 
not only a whole family attraction, but a regular 
habit—every Sunday, without time competition. 

The half-page unit in four colors is space 
enough to show packages and products as they 
really are, fix the name and the looks of the 
product in the minds of millions of prospects! 

The medium is cheap, too—even compared 
with the impression cost of the best air programs. 


And Metropolitan Group takes in enough 
territory to make it a major national medium. With 
more than 11,000,000 circulation, concentrated 
in states that buy two-thirds of all retail sales, 
Metropolitan Group has better family coverage 
than any other big medium on earth—reaches 
better than 20% of the families in 687 cities of 
better than 10,000 population (and better than 
50% coverage in 470 of those cities!). 

And jobbers, distributors, dealers, salesmen, 
store clerks and delivery boys—as well as the 
general public—see your advertising in Metro- 
politan Group comics sections without being 
nudged, notified, or agitated in advance. 


More details? Call any of our offices, soon! 


Metropolitan Group 


Baltimore Sun ¢ Boston Globe « Boston Herald ¢ Buffalo Courier-Express ¢ Chicago Tribune « Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Milwaukee Journal * Minneapolis Tribune & Star Journal 
New York News « New York Herald Tribune ¢ Philadelphia Inquirer ¢ Pittsburgh Press ¢ Providence Jotirnal 
Rochester Democrat & Chronicle « St. Louis Globe-Democrat + St. Louis Post-Dispatch ¢ St. Paul Pioneer Press 


Springfield Union & Republican « Syracuse Post-Standard « Washington Star « Washington Post 


Cuicaco:Tribune Tower « Derrorr: New Center Bldg. « San Francisco: 155 Montgomery St. + 220 East 42d St.,N. Y. 
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The Facts about the availability of Printing Paper 
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The diminishing demand for coated and uncoated printing papers 1s 

illustrated here. The graphs are accurate projections of the total orders 

received by the mills that comprise the book paper industry; they dis- 

close the fact that the manufacturers of book paper could fill more 
orders—if they could get the orders. 


HERE is no shortage of coated or 

uncoated book papers; there is 
no shortage of materials for making 
them; and there is no shortage of 
manufacturing capacities. The mills 
of the book paper industry are supply- 
ing the needs of their customers, and 
are seeking additional orders. 

Obviously, these circumstances do 
not require any advertiser to pare the 
size or thin the bulk of his printed 
pieces, or to deny himself the use of 
any printed literature that can aid 
in the promotion of sales or in the 
nurturing of customer relationships. 

This statement of facts contradicts 
the current conception that printing 
paper must be conserved; and so it is 
fitting that the facts be examined in 
relation to the circumstances that in- 
duced the misconception. 

The paper industry is not one in- 
dustry, but rather a collection of sep- 
arate industries that consume differ- 
ent materials, and that serve different 
needs. All are not affected alike by 
the circumstances of war. 
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In 1941, the paper board industry 
and the kraft paper industry were 
taxed by the demand for their prod- 
ucts. The consumption of board and 
kraft for packaging was abnormal, 
and government purchases for de- 
fense and for “‘lend-lease” shipment 
were great. Service to commercial 
customers was slowed. 

In 1941, the writing paper industry 
was subjected to a sudden demand for 
paper for the use of federal bureaus 
and the military services. Measured 
in relation to the capacity of the writ- 
ing paper industry, this demand was 
not unduly large, but it required im- 
mediate fulfillment, and so it dis- 
rupted schedules and delayed serv- 
ice to commercial customers. 

Then, early in 1941, warnings of a 
potential paper shortage issued from 
government sources. The warnings 
did not specify the divisions of the 
industry in which shortages might or 
might not develop; they failed to re- 
flect the fact that the military demand 
would not fall alike on all of the sub- 


divisions of the industry. The w: rn. 
ings were unqualified. 


ARTIFICIAL DEMAND 


The effect of the warnings was to 
impel users of all classes of paper to 
anticipate future needs, and to hurry 
to supply them while they couk be 
supplied. All divisions of the paper 
industry were subjected to a demand 
for paper that was not needed for 
immediate use, and the demand ex- 
ceeded capacities. 

The book paper industry was sub- 
jected to this demand in the summer 
of 1941, and an artificial shortage of 
printing papers was thus created. 


DEMAND SUBSIDING 

When America was precipitated 
into the war in December, the de- 
mand for printing papers had already 
begun to subside. Accumulated in- 
ventories tied up capital and floor 
space, and so restrained buying. Re- 
strictions on the use of metals and 
other essential war materials shrank 
the production of civilian products, 
and prompted many commercial! bus- 
inesses to curtail their use of printed 
literature. Subsequent large scale con- 
versions from commercial to military 
production were accompanied by a 


curtailment in the use of printed lit- 


erature, and a consequent reduction 
in the demand for printing paper. 


SALVAGING PROGRAM MISUNDERSTOOD 


Currently, another factor is operat- 
ing to shrink the demand for printing 
papers. The government is sponsor- 
ing a nation-wide effort to salvage 
old newspapers and magazines; and 
the significance of this effort has been 
misinterpreted. 

Old papers are a minor source of 
pulp for the book paper industry, but 
they are a major source of pulp for 
the manufacturers of paper board. 
The primary purpose of the salvaging 
effort is to fill the expanded needs of 
the paper board industry—so that it 
can supply the requirements of the 
military services, and yet deliver 
board for the packaging of foods and 
other essentials. The government has 
sought to accelerate the salvaging by 
urging conservation of used papers as 
a patriotic duty—and indeed it \s. 

However, the urgings to conserve 
and salvage used papers have ¢ used 
a proportion of advertisers to believe 
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that it is also a patriotic duty to re- 
jain from using new papers; and this 
pelief |:as been an influence in reduc- 
ing the demand for book paper. 
Thus, the circumstances of war are 
reducing, rather than increasing, the 
demand for printing papers; and gov- 
ernment purchases are not taking up 
the slack, because the government’s 
printing paper needs are relatively 
gnall. In consequence, coated and 
uncoated printing papers are avail- 
able for the use of business organiza- 
tions that feel a need to maintain 
communications with their trades. 


Probable Availability 


in the Future 


Users of paper are properly inter- 
ested in the answers to two questions. 
The questions are: ‘Will the manu- 
facture and use of printing papers 
consume materials that should be re- 
served for military needs?” and ‘**Will 
the consumption of printing paper at 
this time be the cause of a future 
shortage?” 

The book paper industry is inter- 
ested in these questions; and the gov- 
ernment, also, is interested. 

In the Fall of 1941, authorized 
representatives of the government 
and of the book paper industry ini- 
tiated a combined effort to define the 
answers to both questions. The an- 
swers have been defined. 

The manufacture and use of print- 
ing papers will not be permitted to 
impair the military effort. The gov- 
ermment controls the disposition of 
all materials essential for the pro- 
gressing of the war; it controls, among 
many other things, the disposition of 
pulps that are used for the manufac- 
lure of printing papers; it is exercis- 
ing its control to fill military needs 
first of all. 

The consumption of printing paper 
at this time will not be the cause of 
afuture shortage. In recent months, 
authorized representatives of the gov- 
‘rmment have stated publicly that 
they anticipate no shortage of print- 
ing paper; and those representatives 
should know, for they have partici- 
pated in the draughting of a plan to 


preclude the development of a 
shortage 


PROGRAM FOR PRECLUDING SHORTAGE 

Under the sponsorship of the War 
Producti n Board, the book paper 
industry has defined a program for 
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conserving pulps at the source, so 
that the supply of pulps for printing 
papers may continue to be adequate 
for civilian needs. 

Necessarily, the program first takes 
into account the government’s need 
for pulp for munitions, for ‘“lend- 
lease’? shipment, and for diversion to 
make up shortages of other kinds of 
pulps. Calculations of potential needs 
for these purposes were supplied by 
the government. 

The program encompasses proce- 
dures that may be applied progres- 
sively; and each is related proportion- 
ately to the military need. 

The initial procedure is a simplifi- 
cation of the structure of grades, 
weights, sizes, .and colors that are 
standard for book paper. It is a sound 
procedure that should be in effect re- 
gardless of conditions. It should im- 
pose no hardships on advertisers. 

The ultimate procedures would re- 
strict the book paper industry to the 
manufacture of light weights. Those 
procedures would require advertisers, 
magazine publishers, and book pub- 
lishers to use lighter weights, but they 
would spread pulp further, and thus 
make available a maximum area of 
paper for printing purposes. 

These procedures are not in effect 
at this time. Application of the initial 
procedure — simplification — is ex- 
pected at an early date. Subsequent 
procedures will be applied if and 
when the government should deem 
them to be necessary. 


CONSERVATION AT THE SOURCE 


The procedures encompassed with- 
in this program effect a conservation 
of pulp at the source, where the need 
for conservation can be accurately 
measured; and it is believed that they 
provide for all eventualities that can 
now be foreseen. 

So long as pulp is available, print- 
ing papers can be manufactured in 
adequate quantities; for though short- 
ages of secondary materials may pose 
problems and alter qualities, produc- 


tion can be maintained by using alter- 
natives. 

It is evident, therefore, that the 
future availability of printing paper 
is assured to the extent that intelli- 
gent conservation of essential mate- 
rials can provide assurance. 

This is not a complete and unqual- 
ified assurance, for the government 
possesses the power to curtail the 
production of printing paper at will. 

However, the War Production 
Board has devoted much precious 
time to the task of defining a program 
to maintain the supply of paper for 
commercial use. The action of the 
Board in sponsoring and progressing 
this program is evidence of an intent 
to supply military needs at all costs, 
and to allocate remainders so that an 
orderly sustaining economy may be 
preserved. 

Finally, assurances of the availa- 
bility of printing papers must be 
measured against facilities for trans- 
portation. If a shortage of cars and 
trucks should develop, the volume of 
paper delivered to users would be less 
than manufacturing and material ca- 
pacities; and if the need for paper 
should then exceed the delivered ton- 
nage, curtailment of uses would be- 
come necessary. 

The development of shortages in 
facilities for transporting paper is con- 
sidered to be a possibility, but such 
a development can neither be delayed 
nor precluded by curtailing the use 
of printing paper now. Furthermore, 
conservation of paper at this time 
cannot overcome the effect of such a 
development; for accumulated re- 
serves of pulp (or paper) will be of 
little practical value to advertisers if 
the carriers cannot transport the re- 
serves to the point of need. 


It is evident, therefore, that there is no 
condition now existing in the book paper 
industry that should deter an advertiser 
from printing literature that conforms to 
the requisites of good taste and sound 
business judgment. 
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Better Paper... 


BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Better Printing 


Printing Papers 
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*“'TuERE is more steam up in the Bell 
System than I ever remember. The wires 
hum with war and wartime production. 
There’s more telephoning than ever 
before. 

“The pressure of war and war’s work is 
on—especially on our toll lines. If you 
are going to use Long Distance you can 
help by — | 
Knowing the number you want to call. 


Calling in the less busy hours — before 


10 A. M. and after 8 P. M., for example. 


“Let’s give vital war calls the right of 
way and make equipment go as far as 
possible, saving copper and other mate- 
rials for the war.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“The Telephone Hour”— presenting great artists every Monday evening — N.B.C. Red Network 
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Keep Out of the Traffic Jam! 


A TRANSPORTATION CRISIS IS COMING—and it 
will prabably put a crimp in your salesmen’s travel, the 
shipment of your finished merchandise, and your personal 
travel. The best guess on when it is likely to happen is 
around the first of August when the annual grain move- 
ment gets under way. Also during the late Summer months 
the peak movement of coal for home heating purposes 
normally occurs. And this Summer a large number of war 
plants now being converted or under construction will 
begin to operate in full force. 

Take every possible advantage of the relative case of 
shipping today. If you have inventories of finished mer- 
chandise don’t hold them at the factory. 

Ship them out to your branches today. If you have no 
branches or haven't enough of them to cover at least one 
city in each of the 12 Federal Reserve districts, then use 
warehousing space in key cities. The important thing te 
remember is this: The nearer you can get your merchan- 
dise to your consumers the better off you will be when 
the transportation crisis arrives. And there’s no question 
about its arriving because there's a shortage of merchant 
vessels, a reduction in the number of airplanes available for 
commercial use, a curb on trucks brought about by the 
stopping of truck production and the shortage of tires and 
gas, and a drastic limitation on new locomotives and freight 
cars obtainable by the railroads for 1942 needs. The 
Office of Defense Transportation requested 130,000 new 
freight cars and 1,200 locomotives but the War Produc- 
tion Board has ruled that it will ration all new equipment 
and it has limited the quantity to 18,000 new freight cars 
and 300 locomotives, figures well under what the railroads 
feel they should have to carry the traffic. 


What Kind of Advertising—Now? 


GENERAL ELECTRIC’S Robert Peare makes available to 
SALES MANAGEMENT subscribers in this issue a survey 
on current advertising which should be of great value to 
all marketing executives, regardless of the line of industry 
or the product. 

_ Advertising is on a spot. The wrong kind of adver- 
tising will produce quick retaliation from Congress or the 
Administration. The retaliation might be in the form of 
a special tax upon advertising, the elimination of advertis- 
ing as a proper deduction in figuring net profits or a cen- 
sorship of all advertising. The right kind of advertising, 
on the other hand, has a chance to produce for individual 
companies and for industry as a whole greater good will 
than was ever possible in the past. Ways must be found 
to harness the force of advertising to winning the war. 
While ady ertising cannot compete with bombs and machine 
gun bullets as a direct weapon of war it can be used to 
keep up the morale of civilians and soldiers, to rouse the 
people to greater efforts, to sell war bonds and stamps, to 
help the people make the old product last longer, to make 
people understand and be patient with the lowered scale 
of living for the duration—and for a host of other neces- 
sary purposes. The manufacturer's idea of what advertising 
Should do in the all-out war effort, is expressed in a 
survey jst completed by the Cochrane Co., a Boston public 
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Significant ‘Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending May 1, 1942: 


relations firm. The comparative importance to their own 
businesses of the ten most vital war-time jobs of adver- 
tising was rated by business executives as follows: 
1. To maintain good will—where regular business is 
seriously affected. 199 points. 
2. To promote more efficient use of goods and services. 
184 points. 


3. To explain shortages and price increases. 172 points. 
i. To contribute to the general war effort. 156 points. 
5. To secure acceptance of necessary substitutes. 145 
points. 

6. To sell usual products in the regular way. 126 points. 
7. To tell company’s part in the war effort. 110 points. 
8. To cultivate new war-created markets. 105 points. 
9. To replace sales calls to trade. 73 points. 

10. To replace sales calls to large customers. 52 points. 


New Jobs for Sales Managers 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES present new 
Opportunities for sales managers. As you know, the War 
Production Board asked management and labor in war 
plants to get together in the set-up of voluntary committees 
designed to increase war production, and as of April 17 
500 plants employing millions of workers had notified 
WPB that committees were functioning. 

Sales managers should take an active part in these com- 
mittees because the experience they have had in stimulating 
salesmen, such as in the organization and operation of sales 
contests, can be put to use for Uncle Sam in increasing 
plant production. Within the first two weeks employes at 
the Stromberg-Carlson plant in Rochester submitted to 
the committee 3,340 entries in the ‘Work for Victory” 
slogan contest. War production poster boards which will 
dramatize the workers’ contribution to the war effort are 
scattered throughout the plant. Inter-departmental trophies 
for best production performance and best attendance rec- 
ords have been prepared by the special committee. 

So it goes in hundreds of plants. In any company where 
the output is going exclusively or largely to Uncle Sam 
there is plenty of selling to do within the plant, and no 


. one better qualified to do it than the sales manager. 


In the words of our own Lawrence M. Hughes, ‘’Sell 
Like Hell—for Victory!” 
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Significant Shorts 


You Need a New Vice-President: A recent issue of 
Babson’s Reports states that, out of 300 firms surveyed, 
20% have already determined on some new product to be 
sold as soon as peace is declared. Here, Babson says, “‘is 
an ideal job for any relatively inactive sales organization. 
Appoint a vice-president in charge of post-war planning 
and let him take over your sales forces and do a real job. 
With sales-minded men working in conjunction with en- 
gineers and research men you could not ask for a better 
combination. What action would be more profitable now 
than taking such steps?’ 

The whole program of post-war sales planning will 
eventually reduce itself to two distinct approaches, the first 
being, in the case of companies producing only armaments 
now, to change back to their former products, provided, 
of course, that their competitors have not developed new 
or improved materials or processes which would make their 
former products unsaleable! The second approach is best 
illustrated by a large aircraft manufacturer who makes 
fighter planes. In the area surrounding the plant there is 
a big sale of farm implements but no farm implements 
are made in the area. Therefore, the vice-president in 
charge of post-war planning of this company is assigned 
the task of finding out if farm implements might be made 
in the aircraft factory. 


| Business Changes in the First Quarter 


“Percentage Increase in the Amount of Business Done by Checks in th 
of 1942 Compared with Same Period in 1941 . 
2. 
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Sales Planning Seems to Be Lagging: The general 
impression we get from contacts with sales organizations is 
that marketing executives are not keeping pace with re- 
search engineers and chemists in planning for the dzstribu- 
tion of the flood of products which will be released 
after the war. In many oversold or one-customer com- 
panies today the sales manager is actually going to be 
the useless appendage that he seems to many these days, 
if he does not busy himself and his staff in market research 
and sales planning for these new products, With our 
factory production enormously expanded as a result of the 
war the sales executive is going to catch merry hell if he 
falls down on the job of selling what products the research 
department is ready to spring on the public. 


A New Function for the FTC: The studies of radio 
and periodical advertising done by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission today go far beyond the routine observation which 
is carried on at all times to determine whether specific 
advertisements are false or misleading. Among the angles 
from which advertising is being observed today is its rela- 
tion to the war effort. According to Director Morehouse, 
the FTC staff will attempt to catalog advertising which 
is believed contributing to the war effort as well as that 
believed to be running obliquely to the war effort. Just 
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how and when reports of this kind will be prepar-d and 
released is uncertain at the moment. 


For the File and Forget Department: Every so 
often the editors run across interesting bits-of information 
which, for the life of them, they cannot relate to any 
marketing problem. As an example, here is a release from 
the Motion Picture Research Bureau which shows that 
persons who do not listen, or who listen rarely, to the 
radio are poor movie goers, and persons who listen a great 
deal to the radio attend the movies frequently. If radio 
advertisers can make anything out of this correlation they 
are welcome to these detailed facts: Those who never 
listen to the radio during the evening attend movies on 
the average of 2.5 times a month. From there the movie 
attendance average moves up in almost direct relation to 
evening radio listening, with those who listen more than 
four hours a night to the radio going to the movies 4.5 
times a month. Here is one of those strange cases where 
you would expect to find an inverse ratio but it turns out 
to be direct. 


Potentials in Air Transportation: In a recent address 
W. A. Patterson, president of the United Airlines, states 
that air transportation in this country is carrying approxi- 
mately 20% of its potential passenger market, 15% of 
the first class mail and about 1% of the express. The lines 
are handling the 20% of passenger travel with approxi- 
mately 1/20th the number of airplanes as Pullman cars. 
Mr. Patterson added “It is possible to carry 1/Sth of the 
total people with only 1/20th as much equipment because 
the airplane is so much faster and flexible that it completes 
scheduled trips much more quickly and more frequently.” 


Cheering Up Salesmen in Service: Raymond Clap- 
per, the Scripps-Howard columnist, after visiting American 
soldiers in Africa, the Near East, India, Burma and China, 
reports that the one thing the soldiers want most is more 
frequent mail from home. This dispatch, perhaps coupled 
with similar straws, has caused one of the SM subscribers 
to write us a letter urging us to plead with all subscribers 
to put letter writing to salesmen in service on an organized 
basis so as to make absolutely sure that the boys in the 
camps and on the battlelines receive frequent personal 
letters from the office as well as the sales bulletins and the 
house organs. The suggestion is excellent. Motion carried. 


A False Standard of Waste: A subscriber sends us 
a card which his company is mailing to every firm which 
addresses them under third-class postage. It states that 
only those letters which are sent first-class will receive 
attention; that all other letters will go into the wastebasket 
unopened. This subscriber is doing it because he thinks 
that third-class mail represents waste, that there is a short- 
age of paper and waste should be discouraged. The 
intentions are doubtless good but such a policy, if adopted 
generally, would force many worthy organizations out of 
business. Nearly all mail order houses and a great many 
other businesses have determined, through exhaustive tests, 
that it is more economical to mail third class. Their use 
of three-cent stamps would be a waste of money, for when 
the unit of sale is small many worthy products simply 
cannot bear the additional tariff of the extra two cents. 
Furthermore, as explained in one of the advertisements in 
this issue, there is no real shortage of paper, although there 
is a shortage of certain &inds of paper. It is re. sonable 
to suppose that if and when the use of paper for direct 
mail hampers our war effort the government will tell us 
so, and in no uncertain terms. 
PHILIP SALISBURY 
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N 1 Vark? r ro 
a. rk’s May 1 moving day sees SALES MANAGEMENT out of the Graybar Building and installed (well, almost 
SBURY al'ea) at 386 Fourth Avenue. The telephone number remains MOhawk 4-1760. Any resemblance between 


Charae i is Ci : i i 
cters in this cartoon and members of the SM staff, though libelous, is not purely coincidental. 
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Service or maintenance advertising is most popular today—90% of the people surveyed by GE wanted it... 
85% wanted to be told about peacetime products still available. 


HE public relations program 

of General Electric has includ- 

What ed for a number of years, a 
series of institutional advertise- 

ments in general magazines. These ad- 
vertisements were designed to show 

h Id what industry in general and the elec- 
Ou a ompan trical manufacturing industry in par- 
ticular had done to raise the American 

standard of living. As the defense 

program took shape, this series was 


* 
dv ertise— / oda °? discontinued and in its place adver- 
e tisements were used to show the rap- 


idly increasing part which GE was 
playing in this program. These instt- 
Tell the people what you are making that they can buy, _ tutional efforts were based on public 
attitude studies made especially for us, 


how to conserve the old products, what you'll have for them _ including the occasional pre-testing 0! 
. the advertisements themselves. 


after the War; don’t imply that you are waging, and win- December 7 and the days following 
were so catastrophic, and their impact 
ning, the war single-handed. so terrific, that we thought it unwise 


to continue our institutional efforts 

> 1 @ + . without first making a thorough te 

By ROBERT S. PEARE view of the situation. Above all tt 
Vanager, Publicity Department, seemed desirable to find out hat -? 
General Electric Co. rection the thinking of the public he 

taken as a result of these events. We 

therefore asked Psychological Corp., 

* which had been conducting public 

opinion surveys for some of the 

principal companies of the country 
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including ourselves, to make such 
soundings. 

Under the direction of Dr. Henry 
C. Link and Dr. Albert D. Freiberg, 
both of Psychological Corp., a series 
of intensive test interviews was under- 
taken. Eight tests were made, both with 
advertisements and without advertise- 
ments, before a satisfactory question- 
naire for the nation-wide study was 
arrived at. 

One of the peculiarities of this 
study was its scope. Unlike previous 
studies in which the major emphasis 
was on the problems peculiar to our 
own company, this study was designed 
to measure broader, more fundamen- 
tal attitudes toward industry at large. 
We were looking for guideposts which 
would provide a broad framework in 
which the efforts of our particular 
company could be placed to best ad- 
vantage. The war and the national 
controls necessitated by an all-out war 
effort have sharply accentuated the im- 
portance of these common problems. 
Therefore, the study of the underlying 
public psychology toward all business, 
regardless of individual peculiarities, 
seemed to us of primary importance. 

One of the first findings of this 
study was that the public wanted con 


Research and 
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ahead 


post-war preparations 


panies to continue advertising. 

In preliminary tests with represen- 
tative advertisements of various com- 
panies which presented topics such as 
production of war materials, participa- 
tion in the defense program, the con- 
servation of present supplies and 
equipment, services of existing mer- 
chandise and merchandise still avail- 
able, it was found that a great major- 
ity of men and women wanted busi- 
ness and industrial companies to con- 
tinue their advertising. Certain ques- 
tions calculated especially to test the 
strength of this attitude were asked, 
and the desire to have advertising con- 
tinued was found to be a positive one. 

Thereafter, the study was directed 
toward discovering (if the public 
wanted advertising) what kind of ad- 
vertising it wanted or what it wanted 
to be told in this advertising. The 
technique used to discover this was 
that of “complementary questions.” 
That is to say, instead of a broad 
question of the public opinion poll 
type, the problem was approached 
from several angles. A whole battery 
of specific questions were asked, some 
concerning the chemical industry, some 
with the electrical goods industry, 
some with the rubber industry, the au- 


interested 75% 
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tomobile industry, etc. From these 
complementary approaches the findings 
of the study may be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

Service or Maintenance Adver- 
tising: By far the largest proportion 
of the people were interested in ser- 
vice Or maintenance advertising. Ap- 
proximately 90% wanted to be told 
how they could make their automobiles 
last longer, how they could make their 
electrical appliances last longer, how 
to conserve the merchandise they al- 
ready had. The response was singu- 
larly uniform. Differences by geo- 
graphic areas and between men and 
women were negligible. Almost as 
many people in the lowest income 
group were interested in advertising 
of this kind as in the upper income 
groups. 

Such campaigns as that of U. S. 
Rubber Co. and Goodrich Co., tell- 
ing people how to conserve their tires 
and save rubber, fitted in perfectly 
with the findings of this study, The 
campaigns of Buick and Chevrolet for 
servicing automobiles and the Genera! 
Motors booklet on this subject were 
also appropriate. These are men- 
tioned merely by way of illustration, 
not as an exhaustive list. 


of the persons surveyed; about 50% wanted to be told 


about manufacturers’ war products and war activities. 
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Advertising of Peace-time Prod- 
ucts: Second in popularity of adver- 
tising subject matter was peacetime 
products still available, About 85% of 
the people wanted to have companies 
tell them about the products they 
were still producing for sale. It should 
be remembered that when these inter- 
views were made, between January 29 
and February 4, only a very small 
number of manufacturers had been 
ordered to give up all peacetime pro- 
duction. Here again public opinion 
was practically the same in all geo- 
graphic areas of the country, by men 
and by women, and also by income 
groups. 


Research and Post-war Prepara- 
tions: About three-fourths of the 
people wanted to know what research 
was being done to develop new prod- 
ucts and what steps companies were 
taking to deal with unemployment 
after the war. Once again the differ- 
ences by geographic areas, by sex, and 
by income groups were negligible. In 
fact, the universality of the findings 
of this study was one of its most sig- 
nificant features. 


War Products and War Activi- 
ties: About one-half of the people 
interviewed wanted to have the auto- 
mobile, chemical, and electrical com- 
panies tell them about the war prod- 
ucts they were making or about their 
war activities. Therefore, among the 
four broad types of information enum- 
erated, the one which the public /east 
wanted industrial companies to tell 
them about in their advertising was 
war products and war activities. This 
finding was constant by income groups, 
geographic areas, and by men and 
women. 

This particular finding has aroused 
considerable discussion and even con- 
troversy. This is only natural in view 
of the fact that some companies have 
concentrated their institutional adver- 
tising heavily on their war production 
and war activities, Indeed one com- 
pany’s institutional advertising has 
been described as creating the impres- 
sion that this company is waging the 
war single-handed! 

In regard to this finding that people 
were more interested in advertising 
about product conservation, post-war 
preparations, etc., than they were in 
the advertising of war products, some 
may jump to the conclusion that the 
American public is not yet awake to 
the seriousness of the war and the 
necessity for an all-out effort. This 
interpretation is hardly justified by the 
findings of the present study. 


For example, what people wanted 
to hear most from companies was how 
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they could conserve those products consumer goods, that was its j 
which would no longer be available. that was to be expected. Now 
That is to say, they wanted the com- could the people themselves 


panies to tell them what they, the pub- take better care of their auton 
lic, could do, what contribution they tires, etc., in this emergency 
could make toward the conservation they could continue to get ti 
of essential products and suppKes. jobs, do their work, and pay the 
In short, if a company was now for the war program? This 
making tanks and airplanes instead of seem to indicate that the pub! 
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FOR THE DURATION OF THE WAR 
“Zvery Ounce of Rubber is a Sacred Trust” 


ee BP dl. 


The Car Owner's Creed 


Y I will drive my car only when absolutely necessary ~ I will use my brakes carefully, shifting into second 
avoiding extra trips by doubling-up with my neighbors gear going down stcep hills, to avoid excessive tread wear 
whenever possible 


~» [will keep my wheels correctly aligned and balanccd 


to avoid uneven tread wear 


Y I will drive at a moderate speed to avoid burning up 
my tires. 
Y I will have my tires cross-switched at least 


5000 miles to increase my total mileage 


very 
> I will scare ana stop my car slowly and slow down _ 
on turns to avoid grinding off the tire tread 
* 
s I will have the air pressure of all my tires checked 


every week to get the greatest possible mileage 


~» I will have my tires and tubes inspected regularly 


as a precaution against future trouble and wasted rubber 


~ | will park carefully to avoid scraping and bumping 


ms tires against curbs 


Y | will keep brakes adjusted to avoid spotty tread wear 


= WATCH OUT For _THESE SIGNS OF TIRE WASTE 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COM PANY 


centes 


What type of advertisement has greatest appeal to the public now? 
GE’s survey shows that this U. S, Rubber page, published soon 
after the tire-freezing order, is a significant example. 


A nation-wide scientific survey, sponsored by General Electric, 
establishes these points: 


1. The public wants manufacturer advertising continued. 


2. Ninety per cent of the people want to learn how to make 
their old products last longer. 


3. Eighty-five per cent want to know about products still being 
produced for sale. 


4. Seventy-five per cent want to know about research being 
done to develop new products and steps taken to deal with 
unemployment after the war. 


5. Fifty per cent of the people want to know about the war 
activities of manufacturers. 


6. Seventy per cent of the people believe that groups (with 
manufacturers mentioned most frequently) are using the 
war to promote their selfish interests. 


Six Basic Facts About Today’s Advertising 
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very much awake to the seriousness 
of the situation. 

Among the advertisements tested in 
the preliminary interviews, the ones 
which had the greatest appeal were a 
full page newspaper advertisement by 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York City showing, by means of illus- 
trations, how best to get ready for a 
blackout, and one of the early U. S. 
Rubber Co, advertisements on ‘“Rub- 
ber is a Sacred Trust.”” Among the 
reasons given by people who put ad- 
vertisements about war products at the 
bottom in popularity was the belief 
that such advertising might be a help 
to the enemy and harmful to the in- 
terests of Our own country. 

The findings in another research 
project, widely publicized, were to the 
effect that of all types of advertising, 
war advertising obtained the greatest 
readership, or at least was the type of 
advertising which the greatest number 
of people said they had looked at. It 
is possible that this is just an expres- 
sion of the natural desire of everyone 
of us for inside information—infor- 
mation that in the national interest 
cannot be divulged. 

Our study indicated that there was 
war advertising and war advertising. 
For example, conservation advertising 
of an essential war material can be 
classified as war advertising. How to 
conduct a blackout is war advertising. 
The broad finding that war advertis- 
ing interests the public raises another 
question: “What kind of war adver- 
tising?”” and this is one of the ques- 
tions which the present study was try- 
ing to answer. 


War Profiteering: Closely related 
to this finding, and going to the very 
heart of the public relations problem 
of industry, is the question of war 
profiteering. It will be remembered 
that the stigma of war profiteering 
after the last war was placed primarily 
upon industry and business. One of 
the principal reasons for the lack of 
United States preparedness for this war 
was the powerful sentiment engen- 
dered by the political and editorial 
crusades carried on in the 1920’s to 
establish the belief that war was pro- 
moted by financiers and industrial 
leaders for profit. Therefore, one of 
the fundamental questions asked in 
this study was: “Do you think any 
people or groups are using the war to 
Promote their own selfish interests?” 
Answers to this question were as fol- 


Yes 70% 
REREAD GT OHS OOO 6S HOO HS (a) 

era ane eae 18 

BI TI oo ecdinnc wae ures 12 


Those who answered affirmatively 
named the following groups as using 
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“My experience as a salesman oughta be worth something, Lieutenant 
—why not try me out on handling mules?” 


* 


the war to promote their own selfish 
interests: 
Business and industrial compa- 


EE. pias sknigecneuws anes 34% * 
IS oo a 5 ao arene 33 
| 30 
DEE’ 6 cin veneaeceecwoawe 12 
Se Xk aaererrrrer es 9 
SE bene monensin cane 4 


* Multiple answers bring the total to 
more than 100%. 


It will be seen here that there is 
not much difference between the three 
principal groups, namely: politicians, 
labor unions and industrial companies. 


The Responsibility of Industrial 
Leaders: The findings of this study 
were very encouraging in respect to 
what the public thinks of the contri- 
bution of business and industry to the 
war effort so far. From several angles, 
and through several questions, this 
conclusion was made obvious. To 
mention just one of these questions 
and its results: 

“Which of the following do you 
think we should have more of in 
Washington right now to speed up our 


* 


war effort: Labor union leaders, Gov- 
ernment leaders, business and indus- 
trial leaders, others?’ 


Answers by Per Cents 


Labor union leaders........... 10.4 
Government leaders ........... 28.7 
Business and industrial leaders. .56.7 
Others, miscellaneous ......... 12.5 
Have enough now............ 2.9 
EOE I oan oe cacnssanve 6.5 


These per cents add up to more than 100 
because some people gave more than one 
answer. 


It should be remembered that this 
study was made about February 1 and 
reflects public thinking as of that time. 
Since then, charges have been hurled 
back and forth against dollar-a-year 
men, against labor unions and the sys- 
tem of double pay for every seventh 
day, against specific companies, against 
boondoggling by Government officials, 
etc. Moreover, the war situation has 
become increasingly serious, and the 
public has become increasingly aware 
of its implications. Only continuing 
studies can keep us in touch with the 
effect of these trends in public opin- 
ion. 
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Retailers Baffled by War Problems: 


Survey of new car dealers, tire stores and appliance dealers 


in ten cities shows little dealer initiative in adding new 


lines or expanding service business; Ross Federal check-up 


made for Sales Management indicates manufacturers must 


extend more help and guidance or lose two-thirds of their 


dealers. 


BY PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive Editor 


VERYONE knows that the 

battle for survival .in retail 

fields hit by production bans 

and consumer rationing is 
acute but it may be news to learn how 
ineffective have been the efforts of 
these dealers to keep in business by 
adding new lines or expanding their 
service business. 

In a survey completed April 14, in 
ten cities*, with populations averag- 
ing 100,000, Ross Federal interview- 
ers found that only 54 out of 265 
auto, tire and appliance dealers have 
added any new or different lines of 
merchandise or products in recent 
months; that only 51 out of the 211 
which have not added new lines have 
even considered making additions; 
that only 115 of the 265 have con- 
ducted any drives or campaigns de- 
signed to increase business of their 
service departments, 

Very few expressed any resentment 
over actions by the Government which 
are ruining their businesses, but many 
expressed the view that manufacturers, 
somehow—they weren't sure how— 
should be offering them more ideas 
and guidance on how to survive. 
Never in history has a manufacturer 
in any of these trades had such an op- 
portunity to win lasting good will with 
the best retailers, but few seem awake 
to the opportunity. 

As compared with a year ago, 15% 
of the appliance dealers are out of 
business; 16% of the new car dealers 
and 27% of the tire dealers. Taking 
the three groups together, there has 
been a decline of 22.1% and, in the 
opinion of the 265 dealers inter- 


* Roanoke, Va.; Augusta, Ga.; Terre 
Haute, Ind.; Fall River, Mass.; Altoona, 
Pa.; Spokane, Wash.; Austin, Tex.; Madi- 
son, Wis.; Joplin, Mo.; Utica, N. Y. 
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viewed, only 35.7% of those in busi- 
ness in April, 1941, will be alive in 
April, 1943. 
Ross Federal rates the 265 re- 
spondents in this order as to size: 
44.5%—large 
40.4% —medium 
15.1%—small 
By type of location, the stores are 
rated: 
65.3%—good 
28.7% —fair 
6.0% —poor 
By degree of selling aggressiveness, 
they are rated: 
51.7 %—very aggressive 
34.0% —somewhat aggressive 
14.3%—lacking in aggressiveness 


60% of Salesmen Gone 


In answer to the questions, “How 
many salesmen were you employing six 
months ago? Mow many now?” the 
composite total shows 1.1% with more 
salesmen, 31.7% with the same num- 
ber and 67.2% with fewer salesmen. 
The greatest decline came among au- 
to dealers, with 95% reporting fewer 
salesmen on the staff. 

Six months ago, the 92 automobile 
dealers employed 831 salesmen. To- 
day the total has dropped to 130; the 
tire dealers’ forces have dropped from 
446 to 320; and those of the appliance 
dealers from 265 to 183. 

Only 15.6% of the new car sales- 
men employed as of the middle of last 
November are still on the job today, 
but the decline in the other two types 
of stores has been much less severe. 
Of the tire dealer salesmen, 71.7% 
are still at work; of the appliance 
dealer salesmen, 69.1% are still work- 
ing. 

When asked, "What has happened 


to your former salesmen—what are 


y, 


Get Little Help from Manufacturers 


they now doing—for whom work, 

the dealer answers indicated that less 
than a quarter of the men are uncm- 
ployed. About one-quarter are in the 
Army and Navy or some other branch 
of Government service and nearly one. 
half have secured private employment, 
with most of them employed by com- 
panies making war items, 


Bicycles, Garden Tools, Paint, 
Hardware, Favored Among 
New Lines 


The Ross Federal men asked, “What 
if any, new or different lines of mer- 
chandise or products have you added 
in recent months?” The answers tre- 
veal that tire dealers have been far 
more aggressive and enterprising than 
the other two types. In fairness to the 
automobile dealers, it should be stated 
that their problem of adding new lines 
is more difficult, and appliance dealers 
are only now beginning to feel the 
squeeze. 

Favored new lines among automo- 
bile dealers are bicycles, frozen food 
lockers and tractors; among tire deal- 
ers more have added garden tools than 
any other product, followed by paint, 
auto accessories, bicycles, auto parts, 
luggage, home accessories and hard- 
ware. Scattered mentions went to fish- 
ing tackle, petroleum products, dishes, 
sport clothing and electrical appli- 
ances. Only one appliance dealer out 
of every seven has added any new 
lines, with the leaders being hardware, 
oil heaters, wall paper and kitchen 
cabinets. 

Those dealers who have not added 
any new lines were asked, “W’hal 
have you considered as additions?" 
The answers reveal that only a quar- 
ter of those dealers have given any 
thought to the subject. Leading lines 
under consideration are bicycles, farm 
equipment, automobile parts,, auto ac- 
cessories, electrical appliances, tractors, 
beer, and food. All of the considera- 
tions of beer as a line are concentrated 
among the new car dealers. 


Why So Few Additional Lines? 


The dealers were asked, “W’/at has 
been the greatest difficulty about gel- 
ting additional products or merchan- 
dise?”’ As might be expected, Gov- 


ernment restrictions, priorities, and 
freezing represent to the dealcrs the 
greatest obstacles, closely follow ed by 
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reason—the inability of 
manufacturers to make deliveries. A 
number stated, “No one wants any 
new dealers these days.” 


Are Service Sales Increasing? 

The next question asked by the Ross 
Federal men was, “How did the dol- 
lar volume from your service depart- 
ment for March 1942 compare with 
March 1941?” Forty per cent of the 
dealers reported increases, 28% de- 
creases, 28% the same, and 4% had 
no service departments. 

Automobile dealers are the hardest 
hit in their service department, with 
a composite decline of 8.1% in March 
business as compared with last year, 
This, they explained, was directly 
traceable to the number of cars being 
put in storage for the duration and the 
fear in the public mind about the 
scarcity of tires and gasoline. The 
service business of the tire dealers was 
up 9.0% from last March and the ap- 
pliance dealers had an average in- 
crease of 7.1%. 


Is Service Being Promoted? 


Seventy per cent of the automobile 
dealers have conducted drives or cam- 
paigns to increase the business of their 
service departments, but only one-third 
of the tire dealers and less than 20% 
of the appliance dealers have done so. 
During the past six months, 40% of 
the automobile dealers have expanded 
or enlarged their service facilities, but 
only one-fifth of the tire dealers and 
one-tenth of the appliance dealers have 
urdertaken any expansion. Of those 
dealers who have enlarged or expand- 
ed, 43% have either overhauled old 
equipment or purchased new, 30% 
have added more floor space, 15% 
have taken on additional men. 

To date, very little has been done 
by any of the three types of dealers in 
going after new fypes of service. Here 
and there, auto dealers have taken on 
radio or machine shop repair service, 
4 few tire dealers are promoting gen- 
eral auto repairs and wheel aligning 
and balancing, but the appliance deal- 
ets—tar more aggressive in this re- 
gard—report 15 new types of service 
which they offer. Some, for example, 
who have not been selling new radios 
or washing machines are adding ser- 
vice facilities on these products, while 
among completely foreign new ser- 
vices are those on floor covering, farm 
Cquipment, locks and bristle sweepers. 
What New Services Can They 


Offer? 


The 245 dealers who have not of- 
ered any new and different types of 
servicc was asked “What different 
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kinds of services are you equipped or 
situated to offer?’ The answers re- 
vealed an almost complete lack of 
ideas among the automobile dealers. 
Tire dealers are obviously thinking of 
edging into the filling station field, 
with consideration being given to gaso- 
line, battery repairs, lubrication, gen- 
eral auto repairs, and car washing; ap- 
pliance dealers who do not carry new 
refrigerators or radios are thinking in 
terms of offering repair service on 
these items or other appliances which 
they do not sell, and a few think they 
might take a shot at house wiring, 
musical instruments, fluorescent equip- 
ment and even general auto repairs. 

When the dealers were asked, “Why 
haven't you added any new or diff er- 
ent services?”’, two answers stood out 
above all others. The first was that it 
did not seem necessary because busi- 
ness was good (this was true much 
more of the appliance dealers than of 
the other two types) ; and the second 
reply was that they were not equipped 
to ofter other services. Third in im- 
portance among the reasons was the 
extreme difficulty of getting skilled 
men. The fourth was that they were 
unsure about the future, 


The Mortality Is Staggering 


A year ago there were 1,442 new 
car establishments in these ten cities. 
Today there are 1,216 and it is the 
opinion of those interviewed that a 


year from now there will be only 336. 
This would represent a potential mor- 
tality of nearly 70%. In the same 
cities, there were 3,599 tire dealers, 
but, today, 27.3% have passed out, 
leaving only 2,616. The estimated 
number who will be in business a year 
from now is 1,235. 


Appliance dealers numbered 923 in 
March, 1941; but, as of today, the 
number has shrunk to 783. It is the 
judgment of existing dealers that only 
283 will be in business next March. 

Editor’s Note: The number of deal- 
ers as quoted above is correct in a rel- 
ative sense, but the actual number is 
only about one-tenth as large. Since 
every dealer was asked to name the 
number of his competitors, the zrand 
total is swollen by the duplications. 


Can Dealers Be Worked 


into the War Program? 


Automobile dealers were asked, ‘Is 
your shop equipment such that you 
could do any defense subcontracting 
work?” “Yes,” stated 34.8%. These 
dealers were then asked whether they 
had any such subcontracts, All of 
them said “No” and, when pressed for 
the reason, 16% said they had been 
trying to get such work; 16% stated 
they had made no attempt to get it; 
25% stated either nothing had been 
offered or nothing was available, and 
the rest offered varying versions of not 


* 


For every oldster who remembers the horse-drawn brewery dray, there are hundreds 
of kids who never heard of it. But Los Angeles Brewing Co. considers these Belgian 
Percherons more than a publicity stunt because of gas and rubber shortages. The 
wagon costs $6,500. If the war compels it, the horses will be joined by others to 
deliver “Eastside” beer, says Robert Mintier, sales and advertising manager. 
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knowing how to go about getting it. 

Only one-third of the tire dealers 
are equipped to do recapping or re- 
treading; and of those not equipped 
to do either of these service jobs only 
60% stated they were taking orders 
for recapping or retreading to be done 
at other shops. 

It seems a logical expectation that 
as new radios, refrigerators, washing 
machines and the like become mem- 
ories of the past, alert dealers will try 
to buy in old machines and recondi- 
tion them for sale,—but the survey 
shows that this is largely theory which 
may of may not become an actuality. 
Only 16% of the appliance dealers 
say that they have made an attempt to 
buy up any discarded or otherwise un- 
used radios or other appliances which 
they might recondition and offer for 
sale. About half of those who have at- 
tempted to buy up second-hand ma- 
chines report considerable success, but 
nearly 40% say that their efforts have 
not been rewarded. A great majority 


—those who have made no attempt to 
augment their trade in this way—of- 
fer such reasons as that they think 
their prestige might suffer if they take 
on used goods, or that it would not 
be profitable, or that there would be 
too much trouble, or that they were 
too busy with existing services. 

Ross Federal investigators were al- 
most unanimous in their feeling that 
the majority of dealers in all three of 
these hard-hit trades were floundering 
in a sea of uncertainty and indecision, 
that they felt “let down” by the manu- 
facturers, expecting advice and ideas 
which they were not receiving. The 
conclusion seems obvious that this is 
the time when a manufacturer in any 
of these fields who does a superlative 
job of training, guiding, stimulating 
these retailers, can, at the end of the 
war, have his pick of the survivors,— 
and, needless to say, those dealers who 
do survive, will, by and large, be the 
best rated, the most intelligent, the 
most aggressive of the lot. 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Hits the Spot 


Pepsi-Cola Co., Long Island City, 
returns to the Blue Network May 4 
with a five-minute program on 171 
stations. It runs Monday through Fri- 
day evenings. 

Four $25 War Bonds will be given 
nightly for the four best jingles boost- 
ing bonds and set to the tune of the 
famous “Pepsi-Cola hits the spot.” 
The latter melody (actually a swing 
version of the old hunting song, ‘‘John 
Peel”) will open and close the pro- 
gram, sung by Ramona and the Tune 
Twisters. 

P-C sponsored a similar listener par- 
ticipation contest on the Blue Network 
last year on a smaller station line up. 
Newell-Emmett, N. Y. agency, is in 
charge. 


Cheeks and Lips 


Pond’s Extract Co., N. Y., will in- 
troduce its newest product, “Cheeks,” 
a dry rouge, in Puck—The Comic 
Weekly June 28. Until then copy on 
Cheeks will appear only incidentally in 
previously announced ‘‘Dreamflower”’ 
powder and “Lips” lipstick ads. 

Two- and four-color ads in a long 
list of women’s magazines, in half and 
two-thirds pages, will run through the 
rest of the year. Two or all three of 
the cosmetics will be mentioned in the 
series, with first one, then another 
headlined. 

J. Walter Thompson, N. Y., is the 
agency in charge. 
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Mode O’Day 


Mode O'Day Corp., Los Angeles 
manufacturer of lingerie, hosiery, cot- 
ton wash dresses, is using network 
radio (western stations of CBS) for 
the first time. The line is distributed 
through more than 300 individually 
owned shops bearing the trade name 
scattered throughout the West. Object 
of the campaign is to put across the 
label, the shop and the fact that all 
stores receive fresh merchandise every 
week. Tie-in promotional items in- 
clude store and window displays, 
package inserts, mailing pieces, news- 
paper mats, etc. This is the first time 
that a maker of modestly-priced 
dresses has used the networks, accord- 
ing to Glasser-Gailey, L. A. agency in 
charge. If successful, it will open a 
fresh field for radio selling. 

The program consists of news items 
especially slanted to interest women. 
Stations extend as far east as Denver. 


Goebel Expansion 

Goebel Brewing Co., Detroit, held 
its Spring sales convention last month, 
attended by over 600 distributors and 
salesmen from 26 states. Highlight of 
the meeting was a presentation called 
“The March of Goebel,” which dram- 
atized company progress since 1939 
and introduced the new ad program. 
The script, prepared by Goebel’s 
agency, Brooke, Smith, French & Dor- 
rance, Detroit, was recorded by West- 
brook Van Voorhis, voice of the 
‘March of Time.” 


Last Fall the brewery joined ‘he 
small group of nationally advertised 
beers with insertions in one wee 
This schedule has been extended 
two other magazines. Sales, cony-n- 
tioneers were told, registered a <0.- 
000,000 bottle increase in 1941 ove 
1940. For the third straight year this 
was the largest percentage rise scored 
by any Michigan brewery. 


Boiled Shoes 


“Boiling shoes for 15 minutes 
might kill Athlete’s Foot fungi that 
may thrive there. Of course, such treat- 
ment is not practicable,” Mennen Co., 
Newark, advises readers of six national 
magazines ‘reaching 50,000,000 peo- 
ple.” 

(Tain’t practicable, eh? Ask Charlie 
Chaplin. In a re-issue of his old 
movie, “The Gold Rush,”’ now playing 
at many theatres, he not only boils a 
shoe but eats it down to the nails. 
Those he daintily puts aside. Now 
where were we? Oh, yes, Mennen.) 

Quinsana powder shaken in shoes, 
Mennen copy continues, or rubbed be- 
tween the toes “has proved itself sen- 
sationally effective” in treating Ath- 
lete’s Foot. And ‘Science finds ath- 
lete’s foot afflicts 75 million Amer- 
icans.”’ 

The campaign, handled by H. M. 
Kiesewetter agency, N. Y., is rein- 
forced by store displays. 


Webster Cigars 


Webster-Eisenlohr, Inc., N. Y., has 
started a Spring campaign for Web- 
ster cigars in 19 newspapers of 14 
cities and in three national mag- 
azines. 

Single and double-column space is 
being used, because that size and shape 
has become more or less an identifica- 
tion symbol of the product. N. W. 
Ayer, N. Y. office, handles the ac- 
count. 

Sales last year, according to Walter 
Davies, v.-p. in charge of sales and 
ads, were 86.7% larger than the in- 
dustry’s rate of increases. “We credit 
much of the success of the Webster 
cigar to this Spring and Fall news- 
paper advertising.” 


Silver for Aluminum 


Of course no more aluminum can 
be sold for the duration, but Alum- 
inum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kens- 
ington, Pa., has a responsibility to 
its force of Wearever house-to-house 
salesmen. They cannot be simply 
shrugged off, for some day aluminum 
pots and pans will again be on the 
market. 


In national magazines Wearever has 
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if Mid-America were a nation, it would have no need of lebensraum. Its balanced economy, based on 


+ fabulous reserves of coal, oil, gas, iead, zinc, gypsum and other minerals, Power and Agriculture (which 


rs is moving to Oklahoma City, plumb-center 


30,000 new jobs for skilled workers will be 


this year, alone, will produce income of $350,000,000!) , makes it self-contained. No wonder Industry 


of Mid-America! Here, in the new Fortress of Industry, 


created this year—quintupling the city’s industrial payroll 


and multiplying sales opportunities for Oklahoman and Times advertisers. 


THE ¢ 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
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taken up its responsibility. Page ads 
addressed to women do not mention 
aluminum. Instead they are signed 
Westmoreland Sterling, and say, “We 
have engaged the finest and many of 
the oldest and most famous silver- 
smiths in the country to make for you 
the silver of your dreams . . . solid 
silver, sterling silver... 

“Westmoreland Sterling may be 
purchased only at home, by appoint- 
ment, from bonded distributors . . 
Westmoreland believes that the home 
is the best place to select your lifetime 
possessions, . . . 

“Your very first purchase will be 
registered in your name. As you build 
your set .. . this registration will as- 
sure your purchase at any future time 
being identical in pattern and quality.” 

Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, 
is the agency. 


Generic Cola 


The courts recently decided that 
“cola” (like shredded wheat and cello- 
phane) is a generic term which may 
be used by anyone. Promptly Nehi 
Corp., maker of Royal Crown cola, 
slapped 1,200 and 600-line insertions 
in some 500 newspapers crowing over 
the decision. BBDO, N, Y., is the 
agency. 

Now Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., 
N. Y., maker of Spur, “the cola drink 
with Canada Dry Quality,” has re- 
sumed advertising in newspapers. Ads 
are to run three or more times a week 
in papers of 98 cities from the Atlan- 
tic seaboard to Salt Lake. 

J. M. Mathes, N. Y. agency, han- 


dles the account. 


“Nothing to Sell” 


Cessna Aircraft Co., Wichita, is 
currently engaged in a ‘24-hour ef- 
fort to keep twin-engined Cessnas fly- 
ing regularly to U. S. Army Air Corps 
and the Royal Canadian Air Force. . . 
That's our only job until this war is 
won. 

But in current pages in three na- 
tional weeklies and several aviation 
publications the company takes a long 
look ahead. Capt. W. Fletcher Gra- 
bill, veteran TWA pilot, explains to 
his son in a headline, “I’ve seen the 
blueprints of a brighter world ahead 
for you.” 

The company, Capt. Grabill goes 
on, has plans for a “Family Car of the 
Air that’s as simple and safe to fly as 
driving your automobile is now. They 
won't start building this . . . until this 
war's over. Until they showed me 
those Cessna blueprints, I hadn’t be- 
lieved much of this talk about people 
flying their own planes. But I’m cer- 
tainly convinced now that you'll be 
traveling all over America in your own 
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Cessna Family Car of the Air as soon 
as this war is over. And so will every- 
one else.” Agency: Gardner, St. Louis. 


Tenderoni 


Van Camp's, Inc., Indianapolis, in- 
troduces ‘“Tenderoni,” a thin-walled 
macaroni that cooks in seven minutes, 
with a money-back offer ‘if you don’t 
say (it’s) better than any macaroni or 
spaghetti you ever tasted.” 


The product has already made its 
appearance in some 20 markets of the 
Midwest and Southwest and distribu- 
tion is being gradually expanded. 
Thousand-line newspaper insertions 
start it, followed by 200-line ads 
weekly. Car cards, one-minute spot 
radio commercials, commercials on 
participating programs are additional. 
Color copy in a national weekly breaks 
May 25. 

Calkins & Holden, N. Y. agency, 
is in charge. 


Van@mp’s 
TENDERONI 


A NEW and delicious treat for 
MACARONI and SPAGHETTI lovers 


TENDER, BUT NOT DOUGH-Y- COOKS IN 7 MINUTES 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


, 

Go fi sivt packsge of Va Coop s Tanderans Free wi yuur purcbiae vf tue a: 
age at the reguler peas of 2 fox 19. Try the Prec pockage. 1 yaw dont sy PY 
Tetherswar iy beter deen any macitorw or ypaphers you cvet tamed, spears the empry package 
7 tagethes with the nwo packages pom bemghs and your peace will gree you your money back. 
Another Vien Camp » “Presifarcletesst’. Quicker and extiet to prepare So ccanemica. 


rte a ee pe mS a ey tend somany nad . 


warns 
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Meade ond distributed by the Makers of the Famous Von Camp's Pork and feom 


Pork and beans get a pal. 


Cooking with Gas Now 


Numerous firms are lining up be- 
hind the Government's nutrition pro- 
gram and the theme “U. S. Needs US 
Strong.’ In addition to some 85 food 
companies giving it major or incidental 
plugs in current ads, American Gas 
Association switches its whole pro- 
gram behind the nutrition campaign. 

The gas industry’s series, financed 
by 700 utilities, starts with four-color 
pages in this month’s issues of a 
weekly and women’s magazines. Ac- 
companying a lip-smacking picture of 
a shoulder of veal (complete with 
receipe) is advice on how to save vit- 
amins, food and fuel, menus for three 
meals. ‘““Your gas company . . . sug- 
gests to the 85,000,000 Americans 


who rely on gas for cooking . . . | 
ways to get best results, at low st 
cost, with your ‘Victory Cooking.’ 

Heretofore AGA ads empha: 
the modernity of gas and gas ap)li- 
ances. Explaining the new theme. 
T. J. Strickler, of Kansas City, chvir 
man of the ad committee, says, 

“Today, 1,500 home service con. 
sultants employed by gas companies 
are helping homemakers choose the 
right foods and serve them properly. 
Gas company cooking demonstrations 
are being held from coast to coast, 
Millions of copies of tested recipes 
are distributed annually.” 

Already the association has received 
over 1,700 orders from local gas com- 
panies for newspaper tie-in ads., ac- 
cording to McCann-Erickson, N. Y. 
agency in charge. 


Glass Spreads Out 

Glass is shining sparklingly in the 
newer advertising for coffee and beer. 
Maxwell House Coffee, Pickwick, and 
the Nash Coffee Co. (Minneapolis) 
are out front in the parade in the cur- 
rent promotions. 

Blatz beer, of Milwaukee, is using 
newspapers, national magazines and 
outdoor advertising to tell its story of 
beer in glass. Pabst advertises ‘larger 
sized” glass containers. Pfeiffer Brew- 
ing Co., of Detroit, is promoting 
“jumbo bottles.”” Buckeye Brewing 
Co., of Toledo, larger glass bottles. 
Carling’s ale and Black Label beer, 
Cleveland, ditto. Bottles and bigger 
sizes ‘‘for economy's sake”’ seems to be 
the general theme in the beer adver- 
tisements. 


R. Arnold Jackson is promoted from 
general sales manager to vice-pre-ident 
in charge of sales and advertisine of 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New rk. 


He joined the firm in 1940. Incl ing 
its subsidiaries, the company serves °VeT 


12,000,000 people. 
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THEIR GREATEST PROBLEM — 


vo ne Delieved 


HEN the first, heavier-than-air ma- 

chine was actually flown back in 
1903, the problem of human flight had been 
solved ... 


A tremendous achievement! 


But the inventors’ greatest problem still lay 
ahead ... For five long years they could not raise a 
cent of capital, because they were not believed. 

Belief (as many a businessman has found out) 
is a very difficult thing to transfer. Your product 
or your advertisement may be better than another, 
but if your customers or your readers do not think 
so, few sales will result. Your belief is not enough 
... The public must believe, too. 

Thus, when it comes to choosing the medium 
which will carry a sales message, many advertisers 


PROOF... Recently, an independent research organization —Fact Finders 
Associates, Inc.—added the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal to the con- 
tainers of 7 nationally advertised products in 48 Super Markets in 13 cities. 
A 36% increase in dollar sales resulted . .. When you consider that in a 
Super Market no personal sales influence can possibly effect results, isn’t 


this a test you would like to know more about? 
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place Good Housekeeping FIRST on their list. They 
realize that in addition to sincerity in words, in 
pictures and in testimonials, an advertisement’s 
believability is enhanced by the magazine in which 
it appears. 

These advertisers have proved—by actual sales 
results—that Good Housekeeping is a magazine in 
which women believe. This is particularly true 
today, whether a manufacturer is selling goods or 
is striving to protect the integrity of his name. 

ok 
Women’s BELIEF in Good Housekeeping’s advertis- 
ing pages finds tangible expression when they see 
this Seal in their neighborhood stores. If raw- 
material shortages have forced you to make prod- 
uct or package changes, you need to use this Seal 
now more than ever before. 


<caMent OR . REFUND OF 


* 4o, 
C % 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


No IF DEFECTIVE OR ws 
“4S ApvertiseD WEES 
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Texas cowboys (in levis) ride miles to the 
cross-roads to stand enthralled before the 
puppet-rodeo show . . . showings before city 
dealers’ stores call for extra police to handle 
crowds . . . school kids, with the permission 
of remarkably cooperative principals, mob 
play-ground showings and go home clamor- 
ing for overalls to wear to school. 


Mechanical didoes of the puppet broncoes 

are just as ornery as those of life-size ones, 

and the little rodeo stars are so realistic 

that many a big-time rider, recognizing the 

miniature of himself, steps up to shake 
hands and say “howdy.” 


THE WORLDS ONLY 
MECHANICAL RODEC 


ae _| 


LEVI STRaUss «co | 


w= 


Puppet Rodeo That Sold 
Levi Strauss Work Clothes 


Now Boosts War Bonds 


Tiny cowboys (complete with sound), who lassoed plenty of 


buyers of cowpuncher pants and overalls in a 21.000-mile tour 


of the West, want to do their bit for Uncle Sam. 


Methods that 


brought profits can be converted to patriotism. 


Based on an interview with 


RICHARD P. CRONIN 


Advertising Manager, Levi Strauss & Co., ° 
San Francisco 


HE best salesmen Levi Strauss 
has ever had are the rough- 
riding, singing cowboys of the 
little puppet rodeo show that 
was originated in '39 and has been 
seen by millions of persons of all ages 
in the western states during the ensu- 
ing years. 

The miniature cowboys have won 
countless childish hearts, set new fash- 
ions in school garb among boys, put 
thousands of girls into overalls, ob- 
tained new dealers for Levi Strauss 
goods, sold “westerns” to ranchers, 
miners, lumberjacks in ever-increasing 
numbers; popularized Levi Strauss 
work clothes among war workers. 

The Puppet Rodeo first appeared at 
the San Francisco World’s Fair in 
1939. An estimated four and one- 
half to five million persons saw it that 
year; even vaster crowds the second 
year. In °41 it went on tour—but 
that’s another and even bigger story. 

The puppet characters are modelled 
from rodeo stars, some of whom (in 
the flesh) are winners of Levi Strauss’ 
annual $500 grand prize awarded 


(since 1929) to the world’s champion 
»wboy. The 15-minute show is an 
exact duplicate, in miniature, of an 
actual rodeo, with the sound effects, 
action, setting and characters (includ- 
ing animals) of a real rodeo, The 
puppet announcer speaks with the re- 
corded voice of one of rodeo’s best 
announcers, 

In making the mechanical puppets, 
a host of difficulties were overcome. 
Real, western outdoor lighting effect 
was sought —and achieved — rather 
than an artificial stage-lighting. A. K. 
Dinsdale carved the wooden faces, 
which turned out to be so lifelike that 
rodeo fans recognized their favorite 
cowboys and some of the originals 
came to shake hands with themselves 
in miniature. Leonard Mitchell con- 
trived the sound and animation set-up. 
This show was the first to have syn- 
chronization of puppets’ lip-movement 
with recorded sound—a feature that 
astonished even the experts when the 
show first appeared at the Go'den 
Gate International Exposition. Al! op- 
eration was mechanical. The Rodo- 


io Fi 


hone took care of all this. 

Originally the show was immobile, 
enacted on miniature rodeo grounds 
in the Levi Strauss exhibit at the Fair. 
It was such a tremendous success there, 
that, not anticipating the Fair to go on 
for a second year, Levi Strauss placed 
the show on a truck and scheduled it 
for tour, after making a number of 
improvements. 

When the second year of the Gold- 
en Gate Exposition became a certainty, 
the show, truck and all, was wheeled 
into the Levi Strauss exposition and 
performed there to a second year of 
Fair visitors. Richard P. Cronin, ad- 
vertising manager, says: “We had such 
tremendous success the first year, we 
thought we had pretty well exhausted 
the show’s possibilities so far as fair- 
goers were concerned, but to our 
pleased surprise, the audiences and 
publicity were even greater the second 
year.” Universal News Reel picked it 
up, taking it all over the country. 

It was with a metropolitan reputa- 
tion, therefore, that the boys started 
on tour in '41. Before they returned 
home they had performed for vast au- 
diences in eight western states and 
travelled 21,000 miles. They started 
out on January 8, not to return un- 
til November 11—ten months later. 


Kids Adore It 


They took in 40 major rodeos and 
state fairs, visiting these mostly over 
the week-ends. During week-days, 
they took in schools, high schools, and 
played for individual merchants or 
groups of merchants either in front of 
stores, on street corners or wherever 
the merchants wished to sponsor the 
show. “School boards,” says Mr. 
Cronin, “were surprisingly cooperative 
in getting the show where the young- 
sters might see it.” 

The only advertising was the firm 
name on the truck and a few plugs in 
the commercial record. When the 
show stopped at retail stores, advertis- 
ing material was distributed by the 
merchants, who also had Levi Strauss 
window displays, tie-in advertising in 
local newspapers, announcements on 
radio stations, and similar publicity. In 
some instances, the small-town radio 
stations used the entire 15-minute 
sound program without change over 
the air when the puppet show was in 
town. - 

“The publicity we received, in news- 
Papers and other media, was tremen- 
dous. Merchants picked up the news 
of the show's coming and played it up 
in their advertising. Newspapers gave 
us lots of free space.” 

Wherever the show appeared it 

few immense crowds, won inestim- 
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able good will. Mr. Cronin says, “A 
few moments after the sound effects 
and music have started, the show will 
have picked up every straggler on the 
streets for several blocks around and 
collected them near our truck to see 
the show.” 

The company feels there is no doubt 
of the results in actual business gains. 
First and most obvious were the new 
dealer accounts; and increased distri- 
bution through existing customers. 
“Most merchants do not care to handle 
a brand that a competing merchant 
has, or features. So, if we were sell- 
ing to one important retailer in a town 
or country store, it might be that we 
were not selling to his competitors. 
The show created such amazing good 
will that in many instances this ob- 
stacle was overcome. We found that 
merchants added our brand to their 
featured brand, or even replaced the 
line they. had been carrying by our 
brand.” 


Levi Strauss & Co., founded 1850, 
makes dozens of cowboy and work- 
garments—all in authentic western 
style. Wool gabardine shirts were 
first popularized by the firm. In 
the cow country “Levis” are syn- 
onymous with clothes worn by 
real punchers, not dude ranchers. 


One of the most interesting results 
which Mr. Cronin believes is traceable 
directly to the puppet show is a very 
great increase in sales of boys’ and 
= western overalls. Levi Strauss 

ys’ overalls leaped 33-1/3%, while 
sales of girls’ overalls doubled. A 
vogue started and is still going strong 
for boys to wear Levi’s western over- 
alls to school and at play. The sales 
pick-up in this type of garment was 
first noticeable in the San Francisco 
Bay area, next in Southern California, 
then in the Northwest, and now it is 
travelling Eastward, 

“Now St. Louis school children 
have picked up the fad and are wear- 
ing westerns to school. We feel we 
can trace the vogue right back to our 
puppet rodeo.” 

This vogue for cowboy overalls for 
school and play wear is now being 
aided by war conditions, Mr. Cronin 
says, and these same conditions, such 
as the shortage of wool, are causing 
munitions and other industrial work- 
ers to adopt the western overall for 
for work garb. High school young- 
sters who graduate and enter the in- 
dustrial world continue to wear the 
same overalls. 

The company has two types of dis- 
tribution — non-industrial and indus- 


trial. The former includes ranchers, 
farmers, fruit pickers, miners, lumber- 
jacks, cowboys, and similar outdoor 
persons; the latter mostly factory 
workers, cannery workers, munitions 
workers. Both have increased tremen- 
dously in the past few years, the in- 
dustrial distribution more than the 
non-industrial. Industrial demand for 
work garments is up 30% in Levi 
Strauss sale records. 

Levi Strauss makes “‘rivetted” over- 
alls, a tough garment which has cop- 
per rivets at “strain” points. This use 
of rivets was patented by the company 
in its early days—(patent applied for 
in 1869, granted in 1873) and has 
been featured ever since. It originated 
the western overall in 1850 as a hand- 
tailored garment especially made for 
the miners of Gold Rush days which 
later became the popular tough navy 
blue garment stitched with copper col- 
ored thread and graced with a copper 
colored label. Since then, all manu- 
facturers have adopted the copper or 
orange thread stitching as traditional 
for this type of overall. 


Baggy Britches? No! 


High style for the West Coast out- 
door worker, whether rancher, miner, 
or lumberman, is the snug-fitting gar- 
ment. He wouldn’t think of being 
seen in anything baggy at the seat and 
wears the “western” type overall only. 
A tremendous increase in mining and 
lumbering has brought a commensur- 
ate increase in the company’s sale of 
western type overalls.and work clothes. 

On the West Coast this Summer and 
Fall, and particularly in California, 

pular sentiment will probably send 
hundreds of thousands of school chil- 
dren into the fields to help harvest 
crops, since hundreds of thousands of 
enemy aliens usually drawn on for this 
work (Japanese, Italian, etc.) are to 
be evacuated from Coastal areas. Mr. 
Cronin believes that school children 
going to work will carry over their 
liking for the western overall, just as 
war workers are doing. The puppet 
rodeo, therefore, may be credited with 
cumulative selling. 

Not only is Levi Strauss making 
30% more work clothing for war 
workers, but it has Government orders 
for several types of garments to be 
used by the armed forces. These in- 
clude water repellent jackets; also 
parkas—hooded, fur-lined coats. A 
lot of these have been made for use 
in Iceland and Alaska. 

Founder Levi Strauss arrived in 
California with the intention of going 
into gold digging, like everyone else. 
Unlike many of his followers, how- 
ever, instead of arriving with his last 
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OUR HOUSE ON THE HILL? 


No? Well, you do own something of this 
scene. You have achieved possession by a 
glance. Ownership by a look. You like it. 
Something rings a bell. Something clicks. .. . 


And if you've read thus far, it’s because all 
of this is true. It is also true of every effort 
made to sell or tell... of every joining of 
paper, type and pictures, ink and brains, in 
harmonious union. 


Whether your task is to move minds to 
agreement on methods or policies, or the 
moving of them to buy putty, brass or 
paint... whether yours is the job of selling 
pianos, soaps, soups or sieves . . . yours is 
really the job of moving minds to desired 
action .. . moving the minds of others to 
action desired by you. 


And for that, sometimes, you need an 
inspiration. ... 


You don't have to be told when you need 
it. You know. You seek it. Some get it from a 
cigarette. Others seek it from pictures such 
as this. And come away with an idea. A 
great many find it in Westvaco Inspirations 
for Printers. It aims to provide inspiration 
for the imaginative . . . always on tap... . 
as readily as water flows from a faucet. 


Call your printer Today . . . Now. 
And ask for Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers, Number 134. 


It is yours for the asking. No, you cannot 
buy it any easier than you can buy 
admission to its pages. It is made for you. 
Squeeze it as you would a sponge, and 
out of it .. . comes exactly what its title 
implies—inspirations. 


From the Ferargil Galleries, New York 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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BEAVER MEADOW by Paul Sample 


INSPIRATIONS 
FOR PRINTERS 
ONE THIRTY-FOUR 


nickel, he came with a stock of mer- 
chandise which he expected to sell so 
as to finance his mining operations. 
Before he even got off the boat, news 
spread that there was a man aboard 
with goods and clothing. The boat 
had barely docked before he was sold 
out, In the East he had two brothers. 
He sent word to them by the ship’s 
captain to dispatch more merchandise 
at once. The second lot of merchan- 
dise came when the boat made its re- 
turn voyage. This method of “gold 
mining’ was continued until Mr. 
Strauss set himself up in business in 
Sacramento in 1850. 


By 1853 he had taken his two 
brothers into partnership. The work 
clothes (shirts and pants) known as 
“Levi's,” were made on order, to 
measure, cut out and then sewn by 
seamstresses. Miners demanded the 
toughest clothing obtainable and these 
Levi's were made of heavy canvas 
duck. Later, the firm moved to San 
Francisco, and was among the first to 
go in for mass production methods. 


Prizes for Punchers 


The firm early became associated 
with rodeos and similar cowboy shows 
as far back as 1906 and _ started 
giving prizes to cowboys, and provid- 
ing entertainment of one sort or an- 
other at rodeos, state fairs and similar 
functions. One practise was the giv- 
ing away of overalls and other gar- 
ments to parade winners after rodeos. 
In 1929, when the Rodeo Association 
of America was formed, the company 
started its Grand Prize of $500 award- 
ed each year to the world’s cham- 
pion cowboy. This award has won 
the company much publicity and good 


will. 


The Levi Strauss policy of enter- 
taining its customers has prevailed 
throughout the years. Among the spot 
promotions and amusements it has 
sponsored at fairs, rodeos and else- 
where, are champion stilt-walkers in 
cowboy clothes; giving away a pony 
cart and pony to children in raffles, 
with a kid parade staged afterwards; 
pigeon contests, wherein the first 
pigeon to arrive at a designated state 
fair on a given occasion is the winner. 


But the puppet rodeo tops every- 
thing Levi Strauss has yet conceived 
to entertain existing customers and 
win new ones. For this reason, the 
management wants it to go to work 
now selling war bonds. Test of its 
pulling power in this direction was 
made last year-end at Portland, Ore., 
when the show was booked to appear 
at an International Livestock Show. 
In between it went out on street cor- 
ners in Portland and sold bonds—with 
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huge crowds and great success. 

Now, the management has offered 
the entire set-up to the Northern Cali- 
fornia Defense Savings Bonds and 
Stamps Committee. Suggested tech- 
nique is to use it, and its public ad- 
dress system, with celebrities such as 
public figures, screen stars, etc. 

Levi Strauss sells all over the United 
States, has 50 salesmen in the field and 
a total of 800 or more employes. De- 


ite great increase in manufacture and 
emand for industrial garments, the 
company has not had to change its 
method of selling or distribution. “We 
always sold through retail stores in 
country and city,” says Mr. Cronin, 
“and we are still doing that. Only 
change is in the elimination of non- 
utility garments so as to concentrate 
on those most in demand under war 
conditions.” 


War-born Substitutes Surpass 


Originals at Los 


HE annual get-together dinner 

and product exhibit of Los An- 

geles purchasing agents and 

sales managers (held since 1928 
with the cooperation of the L. A. 
Chamber of Commerce) was this year 
restricted to substitute goods and ma- 
terials. 

Buyers anticipated a small show, be- 
lieving that local manufacturers had 
not yet developed many satisfactory 
substitutes for war-scarce wares. They 
were mistaken. There were so many 
just-as-good articles offered that a com- 
mittee was formed to pass on them. 
More than 50 exhibits were accepted 
on the basis of their acceptability as 
ersatz products. 

Metals were, naturally, in the lime- 
light. Substitutes were both metallic 
and non-metallic: A new bronze con- 
taining no tin; a new bearing-metal 
containing no priority metals; a plastic 
tubing to take the place of copper; 
steel posture chairs to replace alumi- 
num. A wooden filing cabinet was 
shown which has a finish resembling 
steel. 

Chemical mixtures that save metal 
were also exhibited. For example, 
tons of copper are normally used for 
plant spraying, in Bordeaux mixture, 
as blue vitriol, or copper sulphate. 
New chemical mixtures eliminating 


Angeles Show 


this copper were accompanied by tests 
of efficiency. 

When the Japs invaded the Philip- 
pines they cut off our supplies of 
manila fiber, used for rope. A western 
cordage company displayed a line of 
rope made with Mexican sisal fiber. 

Materials are not the only items 
rationed by war. Some of the alter- 
nates shown were offered to save trans- 
portation and labor. 

A chemical manufacturer, for in- 
stance, put the spotlight on a material 
which he had been making for years 
and selling to export buyers, who 
figure freight closely, but which had 
made little progress among nearby cus- 
tomers. is was an “anhydrous” 
form of trisodium phosphate, a chemi- 
cal used in cleaning and water soften- 
ing. The ordinary type contains some 
56% water—on which freight had 
been paid—while the bone-dry anhy- 
drous gave three times the value, 
measured in terms of transportation 
saved, Such “substitutes” are not make- 
shifts, but improved materials. 

Improved wheelbarrows and hand- 
carts were shown which are designed 
to go through narrow places, pick up 
tools and production units, increase 
the load to be handled by one man, 
roll over rough places on balloon tires. 
This equipment is, of course, subject 
to metal and rubber shortages. But 
for certain war industries where it 
will speed output and save time and 
work, the line would be okeyed by 
priorities authorities, 

Two facts emerged from the Los 
Angeles exhibition: We are develop- 
ing good alternates for many things 
believed irreplaceable—and the show 
is only a start. Second, we are think- 
ing about substitutes and alternates 
not wholly for the duration. Some 
of the products and materials fostered 
by war's necessity are so much better 
that they will have a permanent place 
in tomorrow's markets. 
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ADVERTISING 


POWER 


Solves Today’s Sales Problems 


Because it serves engineers with information vital to the war effort . . . reaches plants and men 
difficult to enter and see under censorship restrictions . . . carries a greater share of your sales work 


The manufacturer of power equipment 
and supplies today has an advantageous 
opportunity to contribute to the war ef- 
fort by rendering a significant service 
to power men through helpful advertis- 
ing. Such assistance builds confidence, 
lasting prestige and friendships that 
will stand in good stead when business 
returns to a competitive basis. 


The Problems of Today Are Many 


Power engineers — at the throttle of 
America’s war-production machine — 
hold the responsibility to furnish steam, 
electricity and mechanical power to the 
factories turning out engines of offen- 
sive war and essential products for ci- 
vilian use. Under present conditions, 
they are faced with a complexity of 
problems —to provide more power from 
existing facilities, eliminate waste and 


ineficiency, conserve manpower, make 
equipment last longer, and many others. 
Complicating the power engineer’s tasks 
are the conversion of many plants to 
war production; the all-out, 24-hour-per- 
day, 7-day-a-week operation of others; 
and the huge building program of new 
munitions factories. Also, by reason of 
his experience and training, the power 
engineer is a community leader in ci- 
vilian defense, and looks to his technical 
magazine for information. 

To help its 24,500 paid engineer sub- 
scribers discharge their essential du- 
ties, POWER has been shaped to an in- 
strument of utility — both in advertising 
and editorial. 


Helpful Advertising Gets Results 


Following this page are shown the not- 
able results the Keasbey & Mattison Co., 


long a regular POWER advertiser, has 
achieved with helpful advertising de- 
signed to aid engineers solve war-time 
problems. One reason for this success is 
POWER’s constantly growing service to 
power men, reflected in the chart at the 
left. This service, rendered by advertis- 
ers and editors, makes POWER a vital, 
economical method of communication. 


Book of Typical Examples 


Other examples of the helpful and in- 
formative assistance industrial advertis- 
ers are giving power engineers have been 
gathered in a booklet described below. 
These are not studies of layout, typogra- 
phy or copy technique, but have been 
collected as representative samples for 
the guidance of power-field manufactur- 
ers. Send for your copy now. 


- : ADVERTISING JOBS FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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: 24-— ones ; ane Typical examples of how POWER advertisers are answering 
So as 4 POWER’ the question “What to say in my advertising today?” have been 
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7 Rea rpathe, a al \1—| Has Increased a transmission equipment. The coupon below will 
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BUSINESS PAPER “FORG ET” 


pee) OUR NORMAL CUSTONER: 
IN WARTIME? | 


OF TODAY 


CASE HISTORY No. 81- 


Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa.— 
making asbestos serve mankind since 
1873 — early plunged into the nation’s 
war effort. But it saw a service to per- 
form for customers and for industry. 
How to do it! Using Business Paper 


—— re Keasbey & Mattison Uses |, 


Business Paper Advertising to... 


BOOST U. S. vous 
* MORALE .. . ! 


GET IDEA 
° FOR NEW 


W. S. ACUFF, Jr. 
General Sales Manager 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 


GOOD BUSINESS PAPERS BUILD BETTENy 


AERO DIGEST, New York CERAMIC INDUSTRY. Chicago Bip 


~ 
AMERICAN BUILDER AND BUILD- CHEMICAL AND METALLURG 
ING AGE, Chicago ICAL ENGINEERING. New YouW 


| New York #RL 
BAKERS WEEKLY, New York FOOD INDUSTRIES w - 
THE IRON AGE, New York 


MACHINERY, New York 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
New York 


TR 


EA 


TENUSINESS 


icago 


OUR PROBLEM .. . 


“Long before Pearl Harbor this Company adopted a 
policy of full cooperation in National Defense . .. which 
later became War Effort. From the first, our products 
were extensively used in plant construction and the 
production of war goods. As much as a year ago we 
were engaged 75 to 90 percent in ‘priority business’. 
We could not adequately service our normal customers. 
Our position had to be explained. It was doubly diffi- 
cult at the beginning because so few competitors and 
other manufacturers had reached the stage where they, 
too, had to explain. 


WHY WE USE BUSINESS PAPERS... 


“We geared our sales personnel to do this job. But it 
was bigger than that. We broadened the presentation 
to reach all our customers and prospects quickly and 
uniformly through expanded advertising in Business 
Papers covering our fields. 


“We did not want to use advertising of a product nature 
when it was impossible to deliver the products. This 
would have given a false impression. Instead we set 
forth our position to industry . . . showed that ‘defense 
requirements come first with us as they do with you’... 
that normal deliveries simply could not be made. 


“But we also said: ‘The lights have not gone out in our 
laboratories! What can we do to make asbestos serve 
you better when more normal times return? We are 
ready to help you solve your problems. 


THIS ADVERTISING ... does both jobs 
profitably TODAY—though it is aimed 
at Tomorrow. 


IT IS REASSURING ... for the future 
and offers customers laboratory aid 
now. There is even a cash return from 
it already! 


RODUCTS .... 


MINE ENGINEERING AND 
‘LLUR@PHIPPING REVIEW, New York 
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RESULTS TO DATE... 


tb “We have received 74 suggestions for new or 
changed products already. Four have been of real 
value. They will lead to large-volume new uses of some 
of our products. One of these four has resulted in an 
entirely new type of business for us, the initial order 
amounting to $36,000 with more to follow. Who can 
know how much farther this service of ours will extend 
and what it will do for American Industry? 


bh “Even more important, we feel, is the general 
acceptance of our situation and the widely expressed 
appreciation of the frankness with which we stated our 
position publicly. Certain Government agencies in 
Washington also have been really impressed by our 
type of advertising.—and specifically our March adver- 
tisement, ‘Let's Put Wings on Tomorrow!’ Their reaction 
is that if more people would advertise about tomorrow 
and its possibilities, the morale of the country generally 
would step up and aid us in completing today’s battles 
sooner and in getting on to tomorrow’s future. 


“We are continuing this type of advertising. It is pro- 
ducing the results we anticipated.” 
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jentraent Fara ve 
ill vield the the things tu came! 


Right now, total victory comes 


Americans have what it takes 
bets get the job done quickly 
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Mrs. America Revises Her Standard of Values 


(The third of a group of editorials on 
specific marketing problems arising out 
of the war.) 


Oo nes big is happening in the con- 


sumer market. It’s so big no business that 

is continuing to serve the civilian population 

can escape its consequences. It’s a radically 
shifting sense of values on the part of Mrs. Con- 
sumer. 

Let’s drag it out and take a look at it. 

Woman is a style-conscious being. In normal 
times she schemes and plots for ways she and her 
family can keep up with the Joneses. Now we're 
seeing this pattern of living thrown into reverse. 
If Mrs. A hears Mrs. B brag that she has decided 
the family can really get along without “doing 
over” the living room this year, Mrs. A’s reaction 
is likely to be that she too, can do without a cus- 
tomary expenditure for a similar purpose. We're on 
yo verge of an era when going without will be the 
style. 

Hortense Odlum, the very able helmswoman of 
Bonwit Teller in New York, several weeks ago 
sponsored over her own signature an advertisement 
in which she advised women not to buy clothes 
they do not need. “Remember,” she said, ‘that 
what is available next year will set the styles for 
next year.” It's altogether possible that in another 
year a woman who appears in sheer silk stockings 
will not excite admiration and envy on the part of 
her friends and neighbors, but, instead, will be 
greeted with the lifted eyebrow. 

Something else is happening concurrently. A 
tidal wave of salvage and repair is already sweep- 
ing over the nation, with Mrs. Consumer sitting on 
the front seat of the bandwagon. Knowing she 
may not be able to replace, Jim’s wife is already 
ferreting in attics and cellars for discards which 
still have in them life and service: Discards of 
everything from Jim’s old raincoat and Junior's 
age-8 snow suit (her sister’s youngster can wear it), 
to a toaster whose element is burned out . . . an 
old-fashioned bedspread that might be trimmed, re- 
bound, and made into a mattress pad . . . a ratty 
fur coat that still has enough good skins for a hat 
and a muff for next Winter . . . and four chairs 
that a re-gluing job will put back into a state of 
utility. Enormous sums of money will be spent this 
year and next, and as long as the war lasts, for re- 
pairs of every conceivable kind. The trend will be 
accelerated because repairs and service will now be 
sold aggressively by big promotion-minded retailing 
establishments, like department stores. 

Woman may be short on economics, but she’s 
long on instinct, and the ink was scarcely dry on the 
Pearl Harbor headlines before she had begun to 
discard novelty and style features in favor of the 


classic in merchandising design. Realizing that 
she'll likely have to live with her present purchases 
a long, long time, she is buying solid values. This 
point of view is going to affect the technique of all 
advertising directed to the consumer—whether it be 
that of the manufacturer himself, or the retailer who 
handles his goods. 

Government economists tell us there is going to 
be 5 argue 15 billion dollars worth of excess 
purchasing power this year—excess spendable in- 
come over the total amount of goods available for 
purchase. That spells inflation. To some merchan- 
disers it also spells Sellers’ Market. BUT, people’s 
wants, to quote an old, old axiom from our begin- 
ners’ course in economics, “increase as a spiral 
within a cone.” Those who make up the mass mar- 
ket, even in an economy that is producing a 115 
billion dollar income, can not satisfy all their 
wants, or keep up with new wants as fast as they 
develop. There will still be plenty of competition 
for the average consumer’s dollar. 

And—here we come back to our first thesis—the 
consumer, therefore, must continue to exercise 
choice about where she will spend her money. 
OR—whether she will spend it at all. She can salt 
away next year’s taxes and then pile up a tidy heap 
of defense bonds to take care of Junior’s 1948 col- 
lege education, and the satisfaction she gets out of 
that might far exceed the satisfaction she might de- 
rive from putting the same number of dollars into 
goods and services. There's a tightrope for adver- 
tisers to walk in advertising copy. It looks as 
though the cue is for low-pressure advertising copy 
for the duration. 

About this “range of choice’’ business: The fact 
that some products are scarce and others are on the 
verge of becoming scarce, is changing Mrs. Con- 
sumet’s ideas about the timing of purchases. Such 
reliable barometers as the mail coming into Good 
Housekeeping Institute show this trend clearly. 
(Sheet buying, for example, did not shut off this 
year with the ending of the traditional January 
“white promotions” in department stores.) 

This Spring, instead of two new Spring hats, Mrs. 
Consumer likely as not came home with one hot 
water bottle and one hat. Instead of waiting until 
Fall to buy the overcoat Johnny must have, she is 
likely to sidetrack the immediate need for a new 
coffee table for the living room and make the 
rounds of the department stores while there might 
be a good value left in an all-wool garment of 
Johnny’s size. 

Watch this changing sense of values, you who 
sell to the civilian market. Product design, promo- 
tion and merchandising must all be altered to con- 
form to it. It will influence the spending of billions 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor 
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P.S.—He Got That 


Government Job 


Here’s a practical how-to-go-about-it article for any of your friends 


who feel that Washington urge, but who don’t realize that they 


must apply the same job-hunting techniques they would use in 


private industry. 


BY FRANCIS 


ASHINGTON is crowded 

with weary, disheartened 
patriots eager to get into 

war work who wander from 

one alphabetical station to another for 
days and weeks on end without getting 
any further from the spot where they 
started than Lewis Carroll’s classic ex- 
ample in ‘Alice in Wonderland.” But 
there is a real ray of hope for them if 
they will only realize that our govern- 
ment is the biggest business corpora- 
tion in the world, and that they can 
get somewhere if they apply the same 
selling tactics and sales strategy that 
put them where they are—or were— 
in private business. 
It’s like the old saying, “My busi- 


ess is different.’ They say that 
Washington is different. It isn’t. 
Substitute senators and congressmen 


for directors and bankers, the Civil 
Service for a personnel director. There 
are the same sort of people, the same 
right methods. 

Introductions of the right sort help 
both in private and governmental bust- 
ness, but they aren’t indispensable. 
The cold canvass can turn the trick. 
As a matter of fact, introductions are 
a dime a dozen in Washington. 
There's such a plethora of applicants, 
each armed with 57 varieties of en- 
dorsements—from the polite and per- 
functory to the equally phony “‘rave’’ 
—laying siege to every government 
bureau and agency, that it is small 
wonder that the heads have developed 
a degree of immunity which makes 
them practically insensible to this as 
the on; approach. 

The story of one man who had no 


pull, who merely applied sound job- 
hunting methods, is a story that may 
be applied by any of your friends. 

Arthur Griswold was for many years 
an adi rtising agency executive in 
New York. Last Summer he felt the 
desire | get into war work; he had 
setved his country in the first World 
War, ard he felt that he would be 
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more useful in some capacity that 
would forward what was then the 
Defense effort than in explaining why 
his clients could not make or sell the 
merchandise they normally produced. 

So when an item in a Kiplinger re- 
port last mid-July casually mentioned 
that Civil Service examinations for ex- 
ecutives and administrative positions 
in government agencies would shortly 
be held, he promptly pounced upon 
it as a definite opportunity. 

He wrote the Civil Service Com- 
mission in Washington for the bulletin 
describing the examination. On its 
receipt, he secured form 4000 ABC 
from the New York City office of the 
Commission and made formal applica- 
tion for a rating. 

When he did not hear from the 
Commission for a month, he did not 
conclude that it was just a ‘‘good try’’ 
and let it go at that. He checked again 
in Washington—and sure enough he 
found that he had been granted a tem- 
porary rating—and one of the highest 
ratings in Civil Service. 

According to Hoyle—or the sacred 
Civil Service Rules—he should then 
have waited until some agency or bu- 
reau needed a ‘‘principal administrative 
officer,’ which was the rating he drew. 
But instead of waiting he attacked on 
all fronts. His “chart of campaign” 
was the organization chart of govern- 
ment agencies published by Mill & 
Factory in its July, 1941, issue. 

Te every head of a government 
agency or bureau—including the Presi- 
dent as the Chief Executive and in- 
cluding the Procurement Bureaus of 
the Army, Navy and the Maritime 
Commission—went the following let- 
ter with a three-page outline of his 
business experience. 


“In this period of national emergency | 
would prefer to be working for the Gov- 
ernment rather than for private business. 
Although I am an executive of a large 
advertising agency, I am writing you to see 
if there is any place I might be of service 
in your department. 


It’s no radio-secret that a 
well-handled news cast is a 
sure-fire producer. 


Yet news-sponsors on 
KSO-KRNT continually re- 
port more-than-expected re- 
sults. 


Says the H. E. Sorenson 
Company, Iowa distributor 
for all Crosley products, “In 
a single week, our KSO 
news casts have produced as 
many as 175 good Shelva- 
dor prospects.” 

Equal success with news 
on KSO-KRNT is reported 
by other national and re- 
gional advertisers, including 
Manhattan Soap, Look Mag- 
azine, Tone Brothers Coffee 
and Phillips Petroleum —a 
fourth-year renewal. 


The full Associated Press 
and United Press radio news 
services are available to 
KSO-KRNT clients. Aired 
by an experienced news 
casting staff, including Glen 
Law, Wayne Ackley, Bill 
Baldwin and Rod Holm- 
gren, news on KSO or 
KRNT can produce good 
sales-news for your prod- 
ucts in Iowa’s No. 1 market, 
Des Moines and its exten- 
sive trade-area. 


KS0 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 


ARNT 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the 
Register and Tribune 


i 
Personalities that sell 


‘175 good leads 
in just 1 week’ 


5000 WATTS 


Des Moines 


Represented by The Katz Agency 
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Advertisers 
who want to increase 
sales in 


SMALL TOWNS 


600,000 Families 


16,000 Small Towns 
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“I have behind me 30 years of business 
experience in administration, office man- 
agement, marketing, research and publicity. 
Except for a period spent as executive 
officer and office manager of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production in Dayton, Ohio, in 
1918, this experience has been in advertis- 
ing agencies. It has involved planning 
and execution of advertising campaigns, 
market analysis, the coordination of ad- 
vertising with merchandising and sales 
development, and the budgeting of appro- 
priations frequently amounting to well over 
a million dollars a year. I have had wide 
and close contacts with many different types 
of business and industry. The enclosed 
brief outline will give you some idea of 
the jobs I have handled. 

“If you think this experience of mine 
might be used to advantage in any branch 
of your department, | should be glad to 
come and see you to discuss the matter 
with you or with anyone whom you might 
designate. 

“I recently made application to the Civil 
Service Commission and understand that I 
have been placed in the preliminary cate- 
gory of executive personnel CAF-14, and 
can be certified to any governmental work 
where a man of my qualifications is re- 
quired. 


foro, 


When 
Bay 


WTAG 


WORCESTER 


NBC BASIC RED AND YANKEE NETWORKS 


EDWARD PETRY & COMPANY, INC. 
NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


Owned and operated by The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 


' \ 
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At one o'clock WTAG’s News Service has a rating of 27.4*; 
in the early evening 25.5*. The nearest approach to these 
ratings at anytime of day by any other station heard in 
Central New England is 10.3. Even then for the same period 
WTAG’s rating goes to 10.9. The complete story of WTAG’s 
leadership is yours for the asking. 


You Buy Time— 
An Audience 


*(80.1% and 82.7% respec- 
tively of total listeners, accord- 
ing to all independent surveys) 


“However, ! am applying directly to yoy 
because I am particularly interested in the 
work and objectives of your department 
Can you fit me into a job where 
devote my whole energy and be of ;eal 
value to your department? 

“I shall be glad to meet you and supply 
any further details you might desire, at 
any time and place that you suggest 


Twenty-four letters went out—and 
virtually every recipient sent an an- 
swer of some sort, including Stephen 
Early, secretary to the President. “Out 
of these replies he selected the six 
branches of government activity which 
he most preferred and for which he 
was best qualified. 

Now began the crucial part of the 
campaign. To each of these six went 
a second letter acknowledging the re- 
ply and enclosing two _photostatic 
copies of organization charts—one, 
evidence of high executive position 
held in a vital government war activity 
in the first World War (executive 
officer of the Bureau of Aircraft Pro- 
duction)—and the other, evidence of 
similarly important civilian status with 
the predecessor of the McCann-Erick- 
son Co., advertising agency of New 
York. 


Rifle-Shot Technique 


These letters were aimed specifically 
at the requirement of the particular 
post desired. One, for example, 
which went to a high ranking official 
in the Department of Agriculture, had 
opening paragraphs as follows: 


“I am enclosing an outline of my back- 
ground and experience. Also enclosed are 
two organization charts which I happened 
to have retained in my files. (Editor's 
note: Then follows a description of the 
two charts mentioned above.) 


“One of these charts may be of interest 
as it shows the set-up of the Bureau of 
Aircraft Production, Production Division, 
in Dayton, Ohio, during the first World 
War where I served as executive officer 
and office manager. ! have behind me 30 
years of business experience in administra- 
tion, office management, marketing, re- 
search, purchasing, personnel work, and 
publicity. At the present time I am an 
executive of one of the large advertising 
agencies, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

“In addition to executive management, 
my experience has comprised the planning 
and execution of advertising campaigns, 
market analysis, coordination of advertising 
with merchandising and sales develop- 
ment, and budgeting in connection with 
yearly advertising appropriations frequently 
amounting to well over a million dollars 
a year. 

“IT have had wide and close contacts with 
many different types of business and in- 
dustry including several which merchan- 
dised their products, such as paints and 
varnishes, roofing, ropes and binder twines, 


fertilizers, soaps, etc., to the U. 5. agtr 
cultural market. I have gained consider- 
able knowledge of the whole far field 


through these contacts, which have ! quired 
continuing studies of farm producticn and 
consumption, special field surveys, narket 
analyses and associations with p' lishers 
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of farm magazines all over the country. 
“I: seems logical that my experience and 
ability can be put to work for the U. S. 
Government in some department where I 
can devote my whole energy and be of real 
value. My preference is for the Bureau of 
Agriculture and 1 shall be greatly pleased 
if that can be brought about.” (And after 
mentioning the rating which he had secured 
in the Civil Service Commission closed 
with this paragraph): “I am planning to 
run down to Washington on Wednesday of 
next week and hope to have the oppor- 
tunity of talking with you in person.” 


Each of the other five letters was 
specifically aimed at the requirements 
of the particular post desired. If the 
reply included a suggestion to come 
to Washington, he tried to get a defi- 
nite appointment. 


. with bull- 


Arthur Griswold . . 
dog tenacity he ripped away 
red tape. 


Now began the siege of the citadel 
itself. He had intended to spend one 
weck in Washington, but remained 
for three weeks instead. With the 
bulldog determination and persistence 
he had so often recommended to the 
salesmen of his clients, he set himself 
to track down the top man or key 
executive who had the real authority 
to say ‘‘yes’’ in the six departments or 
bureaus under consideration. 

If it meant waiting in ante-rooms 
for hours at a clip, he waited, If an 
emergency meeting or a conference 
broke up an appointment, he made 
another—and still another. If his 
man was out of town, he out-waited 
him. If he suspected an over-zealous 
secretary or guardian of the outer 
door, of the usual strategic subterfuges 
to protect the busy man, he set him- 
self to win their admiration for his 
patience. 

As a result, he succeeded in every 
case in being passed from the inter- 
viewiny personnel officer to the top 
personnel officer—and when he had 


determined which three out of the six 
Jobs he really wanted, where he could 
perform with the greatest effectiveness, 
he finaily secured a personal interview 
with the “big chief” himself. 


Not only did he get the job—but he 
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got the offer of all shree jobs! He was 
in the rare and fortunate position of 
being able to pick just what he wanted. 

In other words, he demonstrated— 
and this is something your friends can 
demonstrate too if they will apply the 
sound selling methods which Mr. 
Griswold applied—that the round peg 
can find and be fitted into the round 
hole. 

After the three weeks spent in 
Washington, he returned to New York 
and the next day was at work at his 
chosen task as head of the Information 


Bureau of the New York State Office 


of the War Production Board, Co- 
tract Distribution Branch, and editor 
of ““WPB Contract News,” one of th: 


most interesting and helpful of the 
war-born 


government publications. 


AMERICA'S No.!I QUALITY 
GIFT-PREMIUM PRIZE 


Plai ith Fi 1 i 

Mark, “Product, initial, Sports _ 
ossed or engrav 

ZIPPO and ‘ ye remembered longer.” 

Write for PRICE LIST & FOLDER 

ZIPPO Mfg. Co., Box15 Bradford, Pa. 


éé 
Engineered 
to help a person put on a 


good show’’ is the way Mr. Stanley Murray of The 
Perfect Circle Co. describes the Da-Lite Challenger 
—‘‘The most successful screens we have ever used.”’ 


the only screen, with square 


being adjusted in height. 


store the correct proportions. 


Write Dept. 5S for free 40-pa 


wy - CHOOSE THE 
a lr Ls 


locking device and slotted construction, the Challenger is 
support, that maintains correct screen proportions when 


lenger to desired height does not change the picture area and 
thus require additional adjustments of case or fabric to re- 


and fabric move together in one operation. Ask your supplier 
for the time-proved Challenger! Many sizes (30” x 40” and 
larger) from $12.50 up (slightly higher on Pacific Coast). 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CHALLENGER 
SCREEN 


THE LEADER That Other 
Screens Imitate 

The Da-Lite Challenger was 

the first screen with square 

tubing for perfect alignment 


of fabric and greater rigidity. 


With its patented inner- 


tubing in tripod and extension 


Raising or lowering the Chal- 


With the Challenger, the case 


ge catalog. 


DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, Inc. 


2723. North Crawford Ave. * Chicago, Ill. 
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Richard W. Clare (center), 
assistant sales manager, ex- 
plains the attributes with 
which a good Necco repre- 
sentative should tackle war- 
time conditions. John H. 
Reddy (right), manager of 
sales development, looks on 
while an assistant fastens “re- 
sourcefulness” to the right 
arm of a symbolic man. 


Selling 


IN A WAR ECONOMY 


Faced with Product Cuts, Necco 
Pounds at Man Power Efficiency 


New England Confectionery Co. concentrates on showing salesmen 


how to do a better job, not on making more sales, at its annual 


convention. 


A cardboard dummy is “clothed” with the qualities 


needed for today’s priorities markets. 


OR probably the first time in 

its history, New England Con- 

fectionery Co., Cambridge, 

Mass., faced its approaching an- 
nual sales convention with product 
curtailment. In former years, conven- 
tions had been used principally to in- 
troduce new lines, new products, new 
packaging, or advertising or promo- 
tional activities. But this is wartime. 
Hampered chiefly by the shortage of 
sugar, and also by shortages of choco- 
late and box findings and packaging 
materiais, the product line was being 
reduced. 

From emphasis on products, Necco 
executives switched to man _ power. 
They foresaw an excellent opportunity 
to stress the importance of personall- 
ties, to step up man power efficiency. 
While improved sales power was not 
needed to sell the Necco output, more 
efficiency than ever was needed to ex- 
plain company policies, to service ac- 
counts and to act as general wartime 
ambassadors, Thus came the “Sales 
Man Power’ convention with the com- 
plementary theme, “Selling in a War 
Economy.” 

Originated and carried out by John 
H. Reddy, director of the company 
and manager of sales development, the 
session dramatized the qualities which 
give a more effective sales personality. 
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Nine major points were selected for 
emphasis, 

When the session opened, there ap- 
peared a full length cardboard “man,” 
in walking pose, wearing a light col- 
ored suit. As explained by Richard 
W. Clare, assistant sales manager, who 
took charge of the session, the figure 
was to be clothed in the nine featured 
qualities. 

First came diligence, with the de- 
scription “No one in sales work, or 
elsewhere, would get anywhere with- 
out diligence, which may be described 
as interested, painstaking, and perser- 
vering effort to accomplish whatever is 
undertaken. Diligence becomes a habit 
if every job is approached in an earn- 
est and steady fashion.” As Mr. Clare 
finished the text, an assistant clothed 
the “man’’ with that quality by at- 
taching a piece of cardboard in the 
shape of a trouser leg. 

Mr. Clare proceeded to take up con- 
fidence (which became the other 
trouser leg), sincerity (which became 
the left coat front), courtesy (which 
covered the right coat front), alert- 
ness and resourcefulness (covering the 
sleeves), enthusiasm and optimism 
(which provided the coat lapels) and 
imagination (a wig-like covering for 
the head). 

As each quality was taken up sep- 


gm, 


| 


arately, the assistant fastened the te- 
spective piece to the model, until it 
was entirely reclothed in the nine fac- 
tors. Each subject was described brief- 
ly, in not more than 100 words. 

The nine qualities were kept con- 
stantly before the salesmen through- 
out the convention by means of the 
auditorium trims. Each quality was in- 
dividually shown in vertical, indirect- 
ly-lighted columns, with letters stand- 
ing some four or five inches high. 
Columns were built around the audi- 
torium, where they have since been 
maintained because of their value as 
reminders. 

Also around the auditorium, and 
above these paneled signs, were re- 
minders of numerous minor qualities, 
each lettered on white cardboard strips 
about a yard long and four inches in 
width. Fastened horizontally, these 
served to make the sales personality 
complete even to minor attributes. 
There were 15 of these qualities, in- 
cluding pride in product, tact, plan- 
ning, stability, self-control and friend- 
liness. Between these signs were 
photographic reproductions of the 
leading Necco five-cent candy bars. 

Since this was a convention featur- 
ing men, rather than products, there 
was a framed photo mural of each of 
the company’s 17 senior salesmen. 
Measuring about three by four feet, 
these photographs were color toned 
and hand air-brushed. Photographs 
were hung in accordance with senior- 
ity, which paid tribute to the men in 
relation to their years of service with 
the company. Beneath each man’s pic- 
ture was a card giving his name, years 
of service, territory and the general 
rating of his territory in war activities. 
At the close of the convention, cach 
man was given his photograph as 4 
souvenir of the event. 

Throughout the convention, sales- 
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men were reminded of their im- 
portance in wartime selling. They 
were told of company policies. By 
buying from strong sources year in 
and year out, for instance, Necco has 
built for itself a preferred position for 
supplies. This policy, salesmen are 
urged to explain to their customers, is 
now serving the company in good 
stead. Another policy is that Necco 
will always so plan its production as 
to make available those candy bars 
known to the trade as “bread and but- 
ter’ items. 

While emphasizing man power, the 
convention did not neglect products. 
Mr. Reddy took charge of one session 
to give a general review of all prod- 
ucts, grouped according to retail price 
of packaging. Salesmen were told in 
detail of the many packaging changes 
scheduled for 1942. 

Staged without previous pattern, this 
convention was considered highly suc- 
cessful by Necco executives. One yard- 
stick of its effectiveness was that in- 
terest on the part of all men attend- 
ing was unusually good. Another was 
that the men seemed to consider the 
material presented to them with more 
thoughtfulness than in ordinary times. 

In summarizing, Mr. Reddy states, 
“This convention sold the salesmen 
on their own personalities. It sug- 
gested the pattern for a complete 
check-up of each man’s qualifications 
and weaknesses. It gave salesmen a 
job far beyond that of the ordinary 

salesman. It sent each man back to his 
territory with the important responsi- 
bility of serving as company ambassa- 
dor during this critical war period.” 


Easy Washer Clinics Save 
Clothes, Sell War Bonds 


A three-point 
promote 
clothes 


“Wartime Clinic’ to 

consumer conservation of 
and washing machines, to 
stimulate purchase of War Savings 
Stamps with savings effected through 
weekly washday economies, and to 
provide dealers with a new three-year 
service program, is announced by Easy 
Washing Machine Corp., Syracuse, 
N. Y. This is the 1942 continuation 
of Easy’s annual “Home Laundry 
Clinic.’ 

Each woman visitor to the clinics, 
held in dealers’ showrooms, receives a 
“Homemaker’s Wartime Handbook.” 
Its content includes conservation 
through correct laundry methods; 
fashions and patterns with tips on 
preservation; Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps insignia; Civilian Defense in- 
sign.a, uniforms and courses for volun- 
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teers. If she signs the official U. S. 
Consumers’ pledge and also promises 
to convert her washdays savings into 
War Stamps and Bonds, the visitor 
will be given a glass Liberty Bell bank 
as well. 

Dealer service activities of the clincs 
center on periodic lubrication check- 
ups, to prevent breakage of parts and 
thus save scarce metals. Selling service 


to be rendered in the future will be 
“guaranteed service 


made easier by a 
coupon book” containing the cus- 
tomer’s guarantee and a series of cou- 
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pons with itemized services included 
in each check-up while the three-year 
guarantee is in force. Dealers also get 
a service plan kit—a filing box and 
record keeping system, tool kit, serv- 
ice manual, parts list. Window dis- 
plays are also furnished them. 

The company plans to distribute 
200,000 free banks, reports BBDO, 
agency in charge. W. H., Reeve, sales 
manager, estimates that “the washer 
savings stored in these banks may pro- 
duce as much as $10,000,000 in addi- 
tional War Stamp sales.” 
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It was bound to come: An eight-to- 
the-bar jig called “Horse and Boogie.” 
* * * 


Somewhere, there must be a tinted 


paper, just off the white, called ““Egg- 
shell Laid.” 
* * % 


Speaking of paper, here is a gem 


WESTERN UNION 


from “Better Impressions,” publish 
by Mead Paper Corp.: “Advertising 
can well do with a little more sophis- 
tication, or a little less of that this- 
is-a-cat-oh-see-the-pretty-pussy sort of 
thing that begins and ends on the 
Naive assumption that every prospect 
is, per se, a dolt,” 

* * * 

National Inventors Council sent out 

a second S.O.S. for ideas aimed at 
winning the war. I forwarded one by 
the girl-friend, which I think is sane 
and sensible: Red Cross Seals, like the 
Christmas Seals, printed and _perfor- 
ated in sheets of 100. 

* * & 

Nice neologizing by Alcoa Alumi- 

num: “Imagineering.” 

* * * 


Nescafé sharpens an old saw: “Now 
—haste makes taste.” 
* * * 


I have meant to remind Reader J. 
Allan Hovey that the New Standard 
Encyclopedia evidently feels he isn’t 
getting his proper rest. Volume XV is 
titled: ‘Haggard-Hovey.” 

* ok 


Many a firm doing war-work feels 
that it has “nothing to sell,’ and, 
ergo, nothing to advertise. Nothing, 
of course, except its good name. And, 
if I may offer a suggestion, the best 
insurance any firm has against human 
forgetfulness is some form of adver- 
tising against that day when the filthy 
war 1s just a memory. 

* * & 

While the editorial mood is on, let 
me say that, if you intend to be in 
business when peace comes, if you in- 
tend to have a business, do something 
about it now. Any farmer will tell 
you that next year’s harvest has this 
year’s cultivation to thank. 

* * * 

“A recent study of various kinds of 
literature, made to determine the fre- 
quency of the use of adjectives, re- 
vealed that, for every 100 verbs em- 
ployed, plays contained an average of 
11 adjectives, business-letters 19, laws 
20, private letters 20, poetry 30, fic- 
tion 35, scientific works 76, advertise- 
ments 70, and Ph.D. theses 88."— 
from Freling Foster’s column in Col- 
lier’s. 

* * ok 

Bob Graham says, now that they ve 
named a new strain of Sweet Pea for 
Mrs, Douglas MacArthur, maybe 
they'll name a Forget-Me-Not for the 
old man, The same contrib reminds 
us that the middle “C” in “CCC” 
stands for “Conservation.” 

* *k 

Martin Olsen, of Minneapolis, is 
fiddling with a wheeze inspired by 
the name of a well-known New York 
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furrier. 
and hide” the last I heard. 


He had got as far as “Jaeckel 


Copywriter-Makes-Good Dept.: Rob- 
ert M. Fuoss, former copy-writer at 
BBDO, is now managing editor of 


the Satevepost. He's 29. 
* % a 
in an ad in Better Homes & Gar- 
dens, General Electric gave iimely 


tips “from the General Electric Home 
Service Institute on How to Get the 
Most Out of your Electric Appli- 
ances !”” . offered $5 in Defense 
Stamps for your “helpful hints.” 
There’s institutional advertising with 
an accent on products. 
* O# 

Been waiting for the Benny show 
to say: “Well, here they are—Jack 
and Jell-O.” 

a 

Raised-Eyebrows Dept.: “Better 
Bed—Better Husband!’’—headline on 
an ad for the Owen Silent Spring Co. 


Westinghouse Station WOWO bor- 
rowed the town mouse and the coun- 
try mouse to advertise its 51% urban, 
49% rural coverage. Headline: 
“Where town and country meet in 
Typical America.” 

*k 

“Join the march of timepieces,” 
parodies a local jeweler. 

Mrs. Nana Fisher, of Reading, Pa., 
marked her 103d birthday “by smok- 
ing her usual cigar.’” Yoo-hoo, Gene 
Tunney ! 

* * DS 

There’s a current tune called: “I 
Remember You.” Who remembers 
one with the same title a generation 
ago? It went like this: 

I... re-mem-ber you, 
Yes, indeed, I do. 
Aren't you the feila 
With the open um-ba-rella, 
I met the other day 
Upon the Avenoo? 
I... re-mem-ber you, 
Yes, indeed, I do. 
Gee, I'm awful glad I metcha, 
Betcha life I won't forgetcha, 
I re-mem .. . ber you. 
* * & 

Incidentally, I don’t think the popu- 
lar songs of this war can hold a Very 
light to those of the last one. With 
possibly one exception, the blue-birds- 
over-Dover business. 

The Wagner Sweeper has “fast pick- 
up. Cute. 

i * * 
_ Most coffee advertising is in a rut. 
Can't we think up something better 
than the whiskered theme of the dis- 
gtuncled husband, getting off to a bad 
day through having had a cup of 
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“ordinary” coffee at breakfast? 
Gen. Hershey couldn’t 
Chocolate Soldier, could he? 


be The 


Ray Doherty, general freight-agent 
of Consolidated Freightways, Port- 
land, Ore., says: “You can’t get stolen 
tires back; you can’t get wasted tire- 
mileage back; and now you can’t get 
camelback.” Tag-lining with: “The 
United States is at war, but too many 
of us are still sitting on Defense.” 


It’s a wonder Joe Louis has never 


been charged with carrying concealed 
deadly weapons . . . those two ferai 
fists of his. 
a 
“Now hair can be far more allur- 
ing, silkier, smoother . . . easier to 
manage,” says Drene. _Than what? 
o-s 
Just about every play has been made, 
but they keep coming: ‘No more look- 
of-the-month . . . use Tampax.” 
* ok Ok 
And a beer said ‘The Bock of the 
month.”’ 


T. HARRY THOMPSON. 
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of products. 


by the 


Winston-Salem 


“Going Places” 


That Winston-Salem is a market of con- 
tinued progress in business activity is an ac- 
cepted fact with sales and advertising execu- 
tives who have been developing SALES here 
over a period of years. They’ve found it a 
‘“‘*happy hunting ground” for a large number 
You, too, will have your eyes 
opened when you take a “shot” at it! 


Retail Sales in Winston-Salem for 1941 
were over 38 millions ... for Forsyth County 
over 44 millions ... with an effective buying 
income of $3,440 per family. Sure, the folks 
here have money to buy the things you sell 


... anda PLUS is the ACTIVE trading terri- 


tory around Winston-Salem also covered only 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, N. C. 
National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 
NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


Low Cost Animation Puts Zip in 
Devoe&Raynolds Window Displays 


Crowds cluster about selling messages that move, but expensive 


operation, difficulty of shipping and installation formerly pre- 


cluded their use by this paint firm. 


VERYBODY agrees that mo- 

tion displays are attention- 

getters but many shy away 

from them because of their 
high costs, the involved shipping and 
installation problems. 

Devoe and Raynolds Co., N. Y., 
with the aid of the Ruckelhaus Dis- 
play Animation Service has licked all 
three problems, and today is using a 
series of moving displays successfully. 

A standard mechanization unit oper- 
ated by a single battery is used for 
animating a whole series of displays 
even though different motion may be 
called for in each case. For example, 
D & R dealers are using the same unit 
in one display (see illustration No. 1) 


for a man’s hand pointing to three 
different samples, and in another dis- 
play (see illustration No. 2) for a 
woman's hand washing walls. 

Ivor Kenway, advertising manager 
of Devoe & Raynolds, points out these 
specific advantages for display units of 
this type: 

1. Moving displays have been 
found to attract anywhere from five to 
25 times more people than still dis- 
plays. 

2. The use of a standard mechan- 
ized unit for all displays reduces the 
cost of moving displays and makes it 
possible to fit this type of promotion 
into the budget at very little extra cost. 

3. Shipping costs are nominal, in 


DEVOE CUDA SYSTEM 
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Devoe & Raynolds’ dealers 
use the same unit to ani- 
mate both of these dis- 
plays. In the display above, 
the hand constantly points 
back and forth to three 
possible ways a house can 
look in five years, while in 
the display to the right the 
unit moves the hand to 
simulate the easy washing 
of walls painted with D 
& R paints. 
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asmuch as these displays are shippe 
flat. 

4. The flat displays are packed si 
to a carton, which reduces costs and 
conserves cartons, box board, etc. 

5. Motion displays are more dr: 


matic, more easily merchandised 
their own salesmen. The first of th 
displays was unveiled at a sales meet 

ing, and was shown as a still display 
The salesmen applauded . . . but then 

Mr. Kenway gently touched the hand 
in the display, the display began to 
move, and the men stood up and 
cheered. 

6. This type of display can be 
adapted with ease as a sales tool for 
the salesmen. Devoe & Raynolds ships 
the displays directly to the salesmen, 
who deliver them to the dealer. The 
salesman sets the display up right in 
the dealer's place of business, and over 
90% of the dealers have either left 
them in the showroom or placed them 
in the window. Waste is almost com- 
pletely eliminated. 

7. There are no complications in 
setting up the display. The unit is 
nailed to the wall and the installation 
is completed. If there is an outlet in 
the dealer’s window, the battery can 
be dispensed with, the unit connected 
to the outlet. 


8. A big selling point with the 
dealers is the fact that the unit will 
work consistently and cheaply, The 
battery runs for two weeks; electricity 
costs approximately three cents. 


New Chemical Saves Tin 
Merrimac division of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Everett, Mass., announces a new or- 
ganic chemical which will save thousands 
of pounds of tin annually. The material 
prevents corrosion of iron by clear lacquer 
and nitrocellulose solutions, allowing them 
to be shipped in plain steel drums instead 
of the tin-lined containers previouly re- 
quired. Some 17,000,000 gallons of such 


solutions are used every year in aircraft and 
other war plants. 
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10 Million 
War Savings 
Stamps Sold 

by News Carriers 
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—Enough to Buy 
g AGENTS MY 5 Bombers! 


AND STAMP 
CONMON ENEMIES 
HENRY WORGE 


The Detroit News is, of course, proud 
of its magnificent army of 4,000 car- 
riers whose sale of over TEN MIL- 
LION war savings stamps won the 
praise of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. The News is also proud of the 
notable circulation record these boys 
have helped it to attain. As a result 
of their efforts, the unique home de- 
livery system and the intrinsic merit of / 
its editorial content, The Detroit News 
has achieved the largest A.B.C. rec- 
ognized home delivered circulation 
of any newspaper in America! 


wa THE HOME NEWSPAPER re 
New York: |. A. KLEIN, Inc. Owners and Operators of Radio Stations WWJ and W45D —F M Chicago: J. E. tt 
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Agencies 
Although advertising agency men are 
doing more and more work to aid the war 
program, the Government has not yet called 
on them—as it did through the Advertis- 
ing Agencies Corp. in World War I— 
officially to help integrate and vitalize the 
whole job. Advertising Council, Inc., com- 
posed of all advertising interests and 
headed by Chester La Roche of Young & 
Rubicam, may assume larger and more of- 
cial responsibilities soon. 
Ss 
Meanwhile, agency men are doing what- 
ever they can... Pacific Advertising 


Media & Agency News 


Association, Los Angeles, headed by 
Don Belding, Lord & Thomas, issues a 70- 
page study on “Advertising’s Job in This 
War,” prepared under the supervision of 
Ford Sammis, formerly of Lord & Thomas 
. . . Joseph R. Busk, Ruthrauff & Ryan, 
and Maurice R. Bent, Blackett-Sample- 
Hummert, are named co-chairmen of a na- 
tional advertising radio committee to assist 
in the United Service Organizations’ war 
fund campaign . . . Several agency men re- 
cently have joined public relations di- 
visions of various branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 
* * &* 


A new paid-advertising activity by the 


There’s a lasting advantage 


in gaining this 


DUAL MARKET 


Popular Mechanics Magazine reaches 
both a consumer and an industrial 
market. Its readers buy a wide range of 
goods for themselves. And, in addition, 
over half of them influence purchases 
by the businesses with which they are 
connected. 


Advertisers who, only a few months 
ago, featured their products for peace- 
time consumer use now tell the more 
than six hundred thousand subscribers 
and newsstand buyers of Popular 
Mechanics how these products can be 
used for the efficient production of war 
material, for the essential maintenance 
of homes and civilian equipment, for 
the personal use of men employed in 
industry. 


Among display advertisers of goods 
sold through retail outlets who have 
used Popular Mechanics during the 
first five issues of 1942, there were 92 
who had used the magazine in 1941 
and who have changed their advertis- 


ing appeal to fit the present needs of 
the nation. 

The eighteen newcomers are using 
Popular Mechanics with the same type 
of sales appeal. 

All are doing their country, their 
owners, and their organizations a real 
service. 


These advertisers, both the old and 
the new, who are using timely copy in 
Popular Mechanics are helping war 
work, are keeping their businesses alive 
during an industrial emergency, and 
are preparing for the time when they 
will again need orders from men at 
peace. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, useful 
in both home and plant, offers manu- 
facturers the lasting advantage of sell- 
ing a dual market, responsive in either 


‘ war or peace, at a remarkably low cost. 


Whether an advertiser uses one page or 
twelve, the cost is below $1.50 per page 
per thousand. 


POPULA / mney 
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Government is involved in the appointmer: 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American A‘ 
fairs (Nelson Rockefeller) of Irwin Vi, 
imir & Co. to release a campaign in Lat, 
American newspapers, Spanish edition 
Reader's Digest and Air Express edition 
Time to announce shortwave news broad 
casts originating in the U. S. A. 

Stanley A. Brown and Raymond Spect 
dissolve Brown & Spector, after one month 
of operation together, and resume business 
separtely in New York . . . Murray | 
Director and Edward Lane, both fron 
Byrde, Richard & Pound, form Director « 
Lane Advertising Agency, New York . 
A. W. Lewin Co., Newark, is elected 
member of Four A’s. 

* * #* 

Bruno W. Randolph, for the last four 
years executive on the Schenley Distillers 
account, is elected a vice-president of J. 
Stirling Getchell, Inc. Leonard M. 


Bruno W. Ran- 
dolph becomes a 
vice-president of J. 
Stirling Getchell. 


Masius, vice-president and New York man- 
ager of Lord & Thomas, is elected an 
executive vice-president. Walter J. Weir, 
copy director at New York, is named a 
vice-president of L. & T. . . . H. G. Selby, 
media director of Maxon, Inc., will join 
the Army Air Force as a captain on May 
15 ... Ethel Harris Gregory, from Sher- 
man K. Ellis & Co., joins Duane Jones 
Co., New York, as a copywriter. 
* * #* 

F. Stanley Newbery, Jr., research director, 
Quincy G. Ryan, an account executive, and 
Walter G. Smith, media director, are 
elected vice-presidents of Ruthrauff & Ryan 
. . . Blount Slade is named a vice-president 
of Brooke, Smith, French & Dorrance . 
John E. Roberson becomes an executive 
with Roy S. Durstine, Inc. . . . Morrow 
Krum, publicity director of Roche, Wil- 
liams & Cunnyngham, is now a major in 
the Army Air Corps . . . Darrell C. Rob- 
erts, recently advertising manager of 
Willys-Overland, joins Willard G. Myers 
Agency, Philadelphia . . . Woodrow Sporn, 
premium director of Duane Jones Co., is 
now with the Marines . . . John del Car- 
dayre, former copy chief of Leon Livings- 
ton Agency, San Francisco, and Mitchell 
Benson, from the radio staff of J. M. 
Mathes, Inc., are now with Lord & Thomas, 
New York . . . Robert F. Blue becomes art 
director of O. S. Tyson & Co. . . . Her- 
bert Leeds, formerly of Leeds Advertising 
Agency, is named vice-president of Rodg- 
ers & Warren, New York . . . John B. 
Pansmith, from Men’s Apparel Reporter, 
joins Sheldon, Morse, Hutchins & Easton 
as general manager... John O'Bricn, 
from Progressive Grocer, joins Compton 
Advertising, Inc., as an executive. 

* * & 

Accounts: General Electric Co, appoints 
N. W. Ayer & Son for a special campaiga 
in magazines on electronic devices 
Frederick Stearns & Co., pharmaceuti ils, 
to MacManus, John & Adams . . . Grum- 
man Aircraft Engineering Corp. to L. E. 
McGivena & Co... . Executone, /"¢., 
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intcr-office communication systems, to Les- 
ter Harrison Associates Flash Chem- 
ical Co., Cambridge, Mass., hand and house 
cleaners, to Knight & Gilbert, Boston .. . 
Spiro Powder Co., Buffalo, Spiro powder 
deodorant, to Lloyd Mansfield Co., there 
J Jones Products Co., cleaners and pol- 
ish to Cory Snow, Inc., Boston ... 
United Educators, Inc., Chicago, publisher 
of educational books, to McJunkin Adver- 
tising Co 


Magazines 

One phase of the war effort getting ex- 
traordinary cooperation from magazines is 
the National Nutrition Program. Saturday 
Evening Post, which will devote nine pages 
in its four June issues to this program, 
reports that it has received requests for 
50,000 tie-in display kits from stores. Re- 
quests also had been received, by April 17, 
for 320,000 posters, 750,000 price tags and 
10,000 newspaper mats. Chain store groups 
which will tie in with the campaign include 
A. & P., American, First National, Gris- 
tede and Economy. 

* * # 

Following recent tests of newsstand sales 
in some cities at a 35-cent price, Cosmo- 
politan will increase its single copy price 
from 25 to 35 cents and subscription price 
from $2.50 to $3 a year, with the July 
issue, 

* *& * 

Malcolm Rollins is appointed promo- 
tion manager of Good Housekeeping, suc- 
ceeding Harold F. Clark, resigned. Mr. 
Rollins has been promotion manager of 
Cosmopolitan. 

. * & 

Carroll Rheinstrom, recently vice-presi- 
dent of Ward Wheelock Co., and now on 
a special assignment with OPM, will re- 
join Macfadden Publications soon as assist- 
ant to the president. 

._* * 

Joseph B. Phillips, managing editor of 
Newsweek, is granted a leave of absence 
to take a major’s commission in the Army. 
He will have the title of editor of News- 
week during his period of service. Chet 
Shaw becomes managing editor. Frank 
F. Soule and Andrew E, Sheehan are 
elected directors of Condé Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc. . . . John F. O'Connor becomes 
Chicago manager of Harper's Magazine 

David J. Mann, former advertising 
manager, New York Motorist, joins the 
advertising staff of Field & Stream 
Stuart Bernard resigns as promotion man- 
ager of Outdoor Life to join the Army Air 
Corps 

* * & 


Collier's builds a Father's Day promo- 
tion around radio’s “Quiz Kids” 
American Home introduces, with the sym- 
bol “On Guard,” an editorial program on 
specific things to do to “win the war on 
the home front.” 

Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife de- 
votes its entire May issue to showing how 
all of us’—industry, agriculture, armed 
forc have “set out to put the Nazis and 
Japs out of the aggression business.” A 
typical farm couple, Mr. and Mrs. New- 
som, tour American industry and find that 
factories and shipyards and railroads are 
doing their part, with the farmers, to see 


the job through.. Chapters are devoted to 
ney machines,” “the mechanic,” ‘“‘plane 
uni scientist,” ‘‘metallurgist,” ‘‘tool- 


mak. “rubber worker,” “the oiler,” 
delivcryman,” including rail, motor and 


ship ifriers, etc.—-and, of course, the 
far 
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Newspapers 


All things considered, newspaper adver- 
tising held up well in 1942's first quarter. 
Total linage in 52 major cities, as reported 
by Media Records, declined 5.7% in the 
first quarter and was off 6.5% in March. 
Most of the loss, however, was owing to 
drastic declines in the automotive classifi- 
cation—67.5 in the first quarter and 67.2 
in March. General or national linage for 
the quarter, excluding automotive, dipped 
only 1.3% from the same period of 1941 
and retail gained 0.6%. Financial was of 
3.2 and classified off 11.3 for the quarter 

. Retail now represents about 60% of 
total newspaper linage in these cities, as 
against slightly more than 50% in 1929. 

The Bureau of Advertising reported to 

American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 


+ + 


tion, in convention in New York last week, 
that, despite a large loss in automotive ad- 
vertising, newspapers in 1941 carried their 
largest national volume since 1937. Their 
gain in grocery advertising, over 1940, was 
14.7%. The bureau reported increasing 
interest of advertisers and agents in news- 
papers—owing in part to the Continuing 
Study of Newspaper Reading—and in use 
of its material by newspaper members. 
BH * * 


Addressing the ANPA convention, Frank 
E. Tripp, Gannett Newspapers, chairman 
of the committee in charge of the bureau, 
urged the end of trouble-making “me too” 
efforts to get on advertisers’ schedules. 
“Important advertisers,” he said, “are afraid 
to use newspapers . because of varied 
forms of interference.” 

, + @ 


Regarding proposed Government adver- 


What do you want to know 
about CINCINNATI? 


Cincinnati is the 17th largest U. S. city—yet among 
cities of equal or greater size it ranks: 


16th in Total Retail Sales 

15th in number of Income Tax Returns 

12th in number of Telephones 

10th in number of Passenger Cars per person 
6th in Retail Sales per person and 
4th in Effective Buying Income per person 


3 customer surveys show that Cincinnati pays most 
attention to your advertising when it’s in the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star. For additional marketing in- 
formation, write today for the Times-Star Market 
Data Book, CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. This valuable data is available FREE. 
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WHAT IS CERTIFIED SOUND? 


It’s not a particular piece of apparatus; 
it’s not a camera nor a sound recorder 
alone. . . CERTIFIED SOUND is a SYSTEM, 
carefully devised and worked out by 
us to give the best possible results in 
16mm. sound films—every time. 
Naturally, CERTIFIED SOUND results can 
be had only with J. A. Maurer equip- 
ment—and our new equipment helps to 
make it a reality. 

As a result, the complete CERTIFIED SOUND 
System will bring a perfection to 16mm. 
recording which has never before been 
realized. 


IT’S COMING! 


J. A. MAURER, Inc. + 117 € 24 St.; New York, N.Y. 


* MISSISSIPP! INCOME REACHES 
NEW HIGH — THIS CAN MEAN 
BUSINESS FOR YOU! 


600 DEALERS READY 


Over 600 electric and gas equipment 
and appliance dealers in Mississippi, 
with 3,000 trained men, are ready for 
your new products or services, provided 
they do not interfere with war produc- 


tion, 


We will relay information to this 
aggressive group for you. Send full 
particulars today to: 

RESEARCH DIVISION 


MISSISSIPPI! POWER & LIGHT CO. 
JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


coWloo e 


tising in connection with the war program, 
Mr. Tripp pointed out that such advertising 
“must be on a sound selling basis . . . in 
conjunction with recognition of other me- 
diums . Competent advertising author- 
ity must be able to place the advertising 
when and where best judgment indicates. 
And that authority must be respected by 
all newspapers, who must keep their hands 
off politicians, congressmen” and others. 
New York and Chicago Newspaper rep- 
resentative associations acted last week to 


form an American Association of News- 
paper Representatives. A meeting will be 
held in Buffalo or Cleveland within a 


month to work out a program of activities. 
Standards of practice and united selling and 
promotional effort will be developed. 


Ramon 5S. Cram, \ 


promotion diree- \ 
tor, Columbus Dis- 
patch, is elected 
president of the 
NNPA. 


J 


=? 


National Newspaper Promotion Associa- 
tion elects Ramon S. Cram, Columbus Djis- 
patch, as president for the coming year. 
Other officers are Russell L. Simmons, 
Cleveland Press, vice-president; W. Murray 
Metten, Wilmington Newspapers,  treas- 
urer, and Belden Morgan, Hartford 
Courant, secretary. 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette organizes 300 
homemakers, representing Pittsburgh clubs 
and women’s organizations, into a con- 
sumers’ forum and testing group, with Mrs. 
Marie H. Perry as executive director . 
Newark Evening News introduces a “Tee 
off with a stamp” plan, calling for pur- 
chase of one 25-cent war stamp by each 
golfer before he starts his round . . . En- 
tries in the Chicago Tribune’s American 
Fashions competition close May 1. 

Turner Catledge is named acting editor 
of the Chicago Sun, succeeding Rex Smith, 
now with the Army Ralph E. Dyar, 
promotion and research director of the 
Spokane Spokesman-Review and Chronicle, 
writes “Newspaper Promotion and Re- 
search” recently published by Harper & 
Brothers Seir A. Diefendorf and L. 
Marshall Green join the eastern sales staft 
of First 3 Markets Group, Inc. 


x * & 
Representatives: Tupelo, Miss., Journal 
to Wallace Witmer Co. . . . Athens, Tenn., 


Post-Athenian and Decatur, Ala., Daily to 
Mid-South Dailies. 


Radio 


The transition of radio from peace to 
war has had little effect on total amount 
of listening, reports Cooperative Analysis 
of Broadcasting. If anything, war is in- 
creasing radio set use. After declines last 
Fall in both day and night listening, from 
parallel months of the year before, CAB’s 
night index line in January and February 
moved ahead. It dipped in March to 30.5 
but was still ahead of March, 1941, when 
it stood at 30.0. Day listening in March 
—15.6—was exactly the same as a year ago. 

* & & 


National Association of Broadcasters will 


hold its annual convention in Clevela; 
starting May 11. Radio and the war « 
dominate the convention, and the anni 
station promotion competition, of whi 
F. M. Allison of WLW is chairman. 


* * #* 
KFI, Hollywood, observed its 20th an: 
versary on April 16 . . . KVOD, Deny 


and WGKYV, Charleston, W. Va., appo 
Joseph Hershey McGillvra national ady 
tising representative “Keep ‘em 
membering” is the theme of a new tr 
paper campaign by the Blue network, wh: 
urges advertisers whose production is < 
tailed or wholly devoted to war purpos¢s 
to keep on advertising and thus “build a 
backlog of good will.” A blue elephant 
is the symbol Broadcast Music, In 
has signed 650 stations and receis 
pledges from 62 others, for the comi 
year. This total of 712 stations is ab 
92% of the number holding the BMI 
license (in the midst of the ASCAP fight) 
a year ago .. . For the fourth consecutive 
year, CBS publicity department wins first 
place in the Billboard's poll of the nation’s 
radio editors. 


ig 
it 


W41MM, frequency modulation station 
of Winston-Salem, N. C., operated by Gor- 
don Gray, will start operating in May 

* * * 

Fred Bate, since 1932 director of NBC's 
staff in Western Europe, is named head of 
NBC's international division, succeeding 
John W. Elwood, transferred to the Pacific 
Coast for special assignments . . . Ray Nel- 
son replaces Wilfred S. Roberts, now in 
government service, as NBC's eastern pro- 
duction manager . Chet Doyle, former 
space and time buyer with McCann-Erick- 
son, San Francisco, is now manager of the 
San Francisco Radio Sales office of CBS. 


Vernon H. Smith 
is made sales mgr. 
of the Omaha 
World-Herald, in 
addition to holding 
that post at Station 
KOWH. 


Ge cy 
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Vernon H. Smith, for three years man- 
ager of KOWH, Omaha, is named sales 
manager of both KOWH and the Omaha 
World-Herald. Frank Shopen will man- 
age the station under Mr. Smith. 

* * # 

WOR issues a study on Summer radio 
possibilities in the New York metropolitan 
area, titled “Five Months Make a Year 
, . . WIS, Columbia, S. C., and KPRC, 
Houston, NBC-Red outlets, will go to 
5,000 watts night power soon . .. WNAB, 
Bridgeport, and WELI, New Haven, will 
join the Blue network on June 15 
W67NY, Columbia’s frequency modula- 
tion station in New York, issues Rate Card 
No. 1. 


Audio Productions Sold 
Western Electric Co. has sold Audio 
Productions, Inc., producer of industrial, 
advertising and training films, to Frank K. 
Speidell, president, and others. Herman 
Roessle will be vice-president; P. J. 
Mooney, secretary, and Lawrence J. Fox, 
Jr., treasurer. f 
Production headquarters and genera! of- 
fices are at 630 Ninth Avenue, New York. 
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SALES MANAGEM! 


PEE EE LO Es 


> This debonair divot digger is 
making the best of a situation that 
is fortunately still in the realm of 
fancy . . . yet symbolic of the dra- 
matic changes that every Amer- 
ican faces today. Business as usual 
is out; business — and living — 
as UNusual is the order of the day. 

Analysts of markets and media 
are just as vitally affected by the 
sweeping changes in America’s 
way of living and doing business. 
Newsweek, ‘‘The Magazine of 
News Significance,” presents to 


today’s harassed space buyer the 


P. S. Newsweek, for the first quarter period of this year, 
ranks 9th among all general magazines in advertising rev- 


BUSINESS AS \(J)\{-USUAL 


logical answer to the problem of 
stretching today’s advertising dol- 
lar toits highest limit of usefulness. 

In a recent survey of executive 
reading habits, 1,375 executives 
in companies representing Amer- 
ica’s 100 leading advertisers were 
found to be regular Newsweek 
readers. Proof of the quality cov- 
erage Newsweek commands. 

And with action the order of 
the day on every front, small 
wonder that Newsweek is today 
commanding the highest degree of 


reader interest . . . a cover-to- 


enue—advancing from 11th place in 1941; 25th in 1938, 


cover scrutiny that no other type 
of magazine can even approach. 

Thinking Americans — leaders 
in America’s way of life — give 
weighty testimony to the vital 
need of Newsweek’s pioneering 
journalism in today’s America. 
An editorial service that impels 
such men as Raycroft Walsh, Vice- 
President, United Aircraft Cor- 
poration, to say, ‘‘I can pay 
Newsweek the sincere tribute of 
stating that if I could have access 
to only one weekly news period- 


ical, I would choose Newsweek.”’ - 


Designing to Sell 


i. Rumford Chemical Co. has 

introduced a new carton for 
its baking powder designed to 
solve the problem of split cartons. 
The new divisible carton has a spe- 
cial reinforced middle with a line 
indicating where it should be split. 
When this is cut, two boxes result, 

each with four complete sides. 


2. The new Davis baking powder 

package brings the housewife 
a container which meets the war- 
time metal conservation program 
without lessening protection of the 
contents. The metal walls of the 
old package have been replaced 
with chipboard, laminated both 
inside and out with cellophane. 
Only the top and bottom are of 

metal. 


3B. Standard Knitting Mills, un- 

able to get cellophane for 
packages, developed an exception- 
ally fine substitute consumer dis- 
play package. It consists of ordi- 
nary white offset paper embossed 
with the pattern and detailed tex- 
ture of the garment in actual size, 
so life-like that the weave is 
tangible to the touch. The reverse 
side of the package is devoted to 
merchandising the companion piece 

of underwear. 


4M. Mennen Co. has discontinued 

the packaging of its brushless 
shave cream in tubes, and is using 
glass jars. This action to conserve 
vital metals comes shortly after 
Mennen has taken the initiative 
in eliminating all ten-cent sizes 
because of the high proportion of 
materials required in smal!-size 

containers. 


5. The Gar Wood Tempered-Aire 
heating unit is a wartime prod- 
uct, stripped down to essentials, 
but designed to prevent sacrifice 
of efficiency and dependability. 
The unit was designed for installa- 
tion in defense-type homes, and 
sells at a low price. Its capacity 
is 75,000 BTU’s per hour. 


@. Housewives and cocktail mix- 
ers, struggling to coax cherries 
out of close-mouthed jars, have 
long wondered how Maraschino 
packages got that way, and, what’s 
more, why they stayed that way so 
long. (See SALES MANAGEMENT 
survey, “Packages Women Like— 
and Dislike,” Feb. 15, 1941.) Tea 
Garden Products Co. executives 
have borne this in mind in design- 
ing these new cylindrical, wide- 
mouth jars with large bases and 
serew caps. This is the first step 
in the company’s plans for an over- 
all repackaging program. 


NATIONAL NEE 


{ A MESSAGE ABOUT YOUR PACKAGE | 


Pack aces are scrutinized today from new angles. One vital question is: Does it 
meet the national need for prevention of waste? To this important effort, Du Pont 
contributes a four-point program to help you, your dealers and your customers: 


1. By providing DuPont Cellophane to aid in the conservation of our vital food 
products. 


2. By devoting the research efforts of the Du Pont laboratories to maintain the 
protective values of Du Pont Cellophane. 


3. By making Du Pont technical service readily available to help you with your 
changing problems in packaging and merchandising. 


4. By urging people, through national advertising, fo prevent waste—and tell- 
ing how products in Du Pont Cellophane contribute to conservation efforts. 


TODAY, CELLOPHANE contributes to America’s need by protecting the freshness, 
flavor and cleanliness of our food supplies. TOMORROW, in addition to this vital 
conservation job, Cellophane will be of value for its ability to increase sales. 


Prevention of waste 
is a national need 


E, 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.) 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Designing 
to Sell 


7Z- One of the first to use a complete celfo. 

phane- chipboard container for a product 

normally packaged in tin is H. C. Bohack Co. 

Inc. Its “Wiz” lard is repacked in a tin- 

conserving container requiring only a thin 

metal rim. Cellophane container by FE, [| 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. — 


%. Kamp Kards are a new item just placed 
on the market, designed to make it easy 
for men in service to write to news-hungry 
friends at home. The package consists of 32 
humorous, true-to-army-life perforated cards 
which can be removed from the book. Kamp 
Kards were created for Stationers Specialty 
Corp. by Surety Advertising Co. 


9. LaTouraine Coffee Co. has introduced a two-way paper package to 
replace its vacuum cans. The package is equally well marked 

whether it is placed vertically or horizontally on the grocer’s shelf. 
The color scheme is dark brown, red and light coffee color. 


10. Purity Bakeries, Inc., has introduced a new package for fine lady 

fingers distributed through the Cushman bakery outlets. The pack- 

age is another unit in the company’s rapidly growing family of pre- 

packed cakes ready for counter display. The traditional Cushman design 

and color have been adapted to the new box. The package was designed 
for Purity by Robert Gair Co. 


Li. With Christmas just around the corner for the toy 

industry, manufacturers are busily attempting to util- 
ize wood instead of steel in children’s wheel, push and 
pull and construction toys. Colson Corp., Elyria, Ohio, 
has developed a child’s tricycle made wholly of wood 
except for the joints and hubs, and is manufacturing 
wooden tricycles exclusively. Retail prices, $17.95 and 
$19.95, are comparable to those for top-line steel veloci- 
pedes. Shown in the photograph is Wilbur Henry Adam- 
who designed the new wooden unit. 


It's A Smart Company That Knows 
Its Own Customers 


| Yesterday I had a vistor. He rang my bell 
and said he wanted to ask some questions, 
Questions? I thought that seemed strange 
but he had a nice appearance and I asked 

, him in, 


. "You know," he said, “war has caused many firms to make big changes in 
d their way of doing business," It seems that a large food manufacturer 
had hired a research organization, I think that is what he called it, 
to go out and visit the housewife to see if she could help solve some 
perplexing problems. He wanted to know if I used a certain product, 
how often I bought it, what sizes I used, whether I tried anything 
Similar, what I liked or didn't like about it...all the ways I used 
it...whether I noticed its advertising...and I don't know how many more 
questions, He was jotting down things all the while I was talking, 


And then he said that shortages were making it necessary to change the 
package. He pulled out three packages...new ideas they were experi- 
menting with...said he would like my opinion, After a couple of more 
questions he thanked me and left, 


As he closed the door, I couldn't help thinking that some American 
companies are pretty intelligent. If they want to keep friendly with 
us housewives, then we're the ones that can tell them how to do it, 


I guess it's a smart company that knows its own customers, 
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When you strike a 
rich vein of gold 


KEEP AT IT! 


Holyoke again a Pre- 
ferred City-of-the-Month 
—Continues out in front 
as one of New England's 
best advertising oppor- 
tunities. 


Cream, sugar, velvet, gravy— 
any one of these metaphorical 
superlatives would serve just as 
well as "gold" to describe the 
marketing opportunity Holyoke 
presents today. Hol “Hs buying 
income not only o kept on 
soaring beyond the city's previ- 
ous high records, but it continues 
to top the national average. 

Holyoke is a seller's paradise. 
Consider these facts. Payrolls 
doubled in 1941. The city led 
the state with the best 12 months 
average. Wholesale gains went 
up to 49% —proof of tre- 
mendous retail buying . . . fore- 
shadowing greater retail sales to 
come. 

Call it gold, call it velvet, call 
it cream—it all adds up to this 
—Holyoke has established itself 
firmly in the top 
rank of the na- 
tion's best mar- 
kets. It's only 
paper is: 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 
TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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Sales Manag, 


High-Spot Cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT'S Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 
large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, 
for the 12-month period ending 60 
days ahead, retail sales should show 
the greatest increases. 

Two index figures are given under 
“Retail Sales Index,’’ and one volume 
figure. Under “Rate of Change” we 
first show the “City Index.’ A figure 
of 126.0, for example, means that re- 
tail sales in this city for the 12-month 
period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 
over the similar 12-month period end- 
ing a year previously . . . the second 


| column, “City-National Index’ relates 


that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 
city may have a sizeable gain over its 
own past but the rate of gain may be 
less than that of the nation. All fig- 
ures in the second column above 100 


indicate cities whose gains are greater 
than that of the VU. S. A. 

The third column, called ‘Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns. 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
use this formula: 


Gain in millions Total 
< 100 = retail sales 
Percentage gain volume 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending this year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 

Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions: $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
volume for period ending same date 
last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
get volume of $252,000,000, as ex- 
pected total for 12 months ending 60 
days hence, 


Suggested uses for this index: (a) Special advertising and promotion drives 
in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
| sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
alibis. (e) Checking actual performance against potentials, 


Retail Sales Estimates, 12 Months Ending June 30 


Starting on page 58 are the important cities charted regularly by SALES 
MANAGEMENT where retail sales increases will be shown for the year ending 


June 30, 1942. 


For the past five months, SALEs MANAGEMENT'S estimates showed that sales 
volume has reached a fairly level plateau with percentage gains ranging from 
20.9 to 24.0. For the year ending June 30, the gain will be 22.0%. Despite the 
unavailability of important restricted hard goods, the public is protecting itself 
by greater than average purchases of whatever is available. ; 

The probable national gain in U. S. A. retail sales for the 12 months ending 
| June 30, compared with the similar 1941 period, will be $11,028,400,000 and 
| the total sales volume will be $61,157,050,000. 


— 


As a special service this magazine will mail, 20 days in advance of p# blica- 
tion, a mimeographed list giving estimates of 12-months Retail Sales volun 


; and 


percentages for approximately 200 cities. The price is $1.00 per year. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


,..for another OLD DUTCH 
Sales Increase 


1®RADIO PROGRAM 


Produced and Presented by PECK ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


400 MADISON AVENUE * NEW YORK 


SPONSOR OLD DUTCH COFFEE 


WEAF 


Arthur Sinsheimer, Director of Radio for the Peck pane 


Advertising Agency, and Ray Nelson discuss the 
Spice of Life program, sponsored by NELSON: It's no cinch digging up amusing news these days, Arthur. But 


OLD DUTCH CO FFEE I'm using about twenty items a day on your "Spice of Life" show. 


Frankly, from a client's standpoint, how's it going? 


DATE April 15, 1942 9:00 to 9:05 A.M. 


“They're Sales Happy” —> SINSHEIMER: From an audience rating standpoint, swell, Ray. As a matter of 
= fact, better than we expected according to the current survey. 
Wide coverage, top-ranking network programs 
NB ’ . NELSON: Yeah, but I mean how's it selling? That's what I'm interested 
(NBC Red programs), and a strong signal, all help 

in. 
to make a station the leader in its market. 


ay " : SINSHEIMER: Well, Ray, you're doi all right in sales, too! We like the 
WEAF has these. But what counts even more is the wi - 


bas a “— P i way you're socking the commercials, and the Old Dutch people 
fact that WEAF, its local programs and its artists, 
i tell us that they're very well satisfied with results so far ... 
are a veared rf alive > , {17 cA 

: t , delive J the goods. Phey sell and when a client admits that, it's good proof that they're 


producis, as sponsor after sponsor will testify. “sales happy." Also that their dealers are feeling the impact 

If it’s sales that you re after, use WEAF. of the program in increased demand. 

Ask NBC Spot Sales all about i 
VD N pot Sales all about it. Keep selling the way you have been, and you'll be giving Old 


Dutch even greater sales increases as you go along. 


90,000 WATTS | 
= AILOCYCLES 
BC 8ED NETWORK % ; 


= 
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Sales Manageménit 


High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 56) 


All cities in this table should show 
a gain in retail sales for the year end- 
ing June 30. 

Three primary points should be kept 
in mind in studying these tables: 

1. How does the city stand in rela- 


tion to its last year figure? If the 
“City Index” is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 

2. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to the nation? If the “City- 
National Index” is above 100 it means 
that the city’s retail activity is more 
favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 

3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of sales. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-sized cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar gains, many 
big cities with small percentage gains 
but big dollar gains. 


NET GAIN’ 


First Quarter 1942 
Over First Quarter 1941 


Daily 
36,010 


Sunday 
25,084 


| 
| 
| 


ONSOLIDATED 


Gains Made Have 
Been Consolidated Into 
Sound, Resultful Circulation* 


During the last three months of 1941, 
things happened to newspapers in Bir- 
mingham, 


There was the complete suspension of 
the third newspaper. Then there was 
Pearl Harbor, with the impact of 
history-making news on circulation. The 
News-Age-Herald reached an all-time 
high in its circulation. 


Now we have the complete story. The 
other paper began publishing in late 
December. The first smash of the war 
is over. BUT The Birmingham News- 
Age-Herald has consolidated its gains, 
and NOW offers advertisers the greatest 
value of all time in sound, constructive. 
resultful circulation. 


To cover this rich market, use the ONE 
advertising medium that does the job 
COMPLETELY. 


The News-Age-Herald DAILY 


3-Mo. Avg. 
Dec. 31, 1941 


191,404 


3-Mo. Avg. %, 
Mar. 31, 1942 | Loss 


183,536 (4.1 


6-Mo. Avg. 
Mar. 31, 1942 


187,480 


The News-Age-Herald SUNDAY 


3-Mo. Avg. 
Dec. 31, 1941 


160,595 


F O TH 


The Birmingh 


9REATEST NE 


3-Mo. Avg. % 6-Mo. Avg. 
Mar. 31, 1942 | Loss | Mar. 31, 1942 


160,369 |0.1 | 160,482 


ny 


at News 38) THE BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


SPAPERS 


n 
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* Cities marked with a star are P 
ferred - Cities - of - the - Month, with 
equalling or exceeding the nationa! «aj 


The ten cities leading in < 


tional gains are: San Diego, al 


133.4%; Mobile, Ala., 121.6: , 
ta, Ga., 117.2; Portland, Me.. 
Wichita, Kans., 114.7; Superior 


112.3; Long Beach, Cal., 111.0. Fy. 


mira, N. Y., 111.6; Sheboygan 


111.6; Birmingham, Ala., 111. 


RETAIL SALes 


(12 months endin; 
30, 1942, compared 


June 
with 


June 30, 194) 


Rate of 
Change 


City- 


Volume of 
Chunge 


Gain 


City National in 
Index Index Millions 


wm A, .... See 
Alabama 
* Mobile 148.4 121.6 
* Birmingham 25.5 1212 
* Montgomery 24.1 101.7 
Arizona 
* Phoenix ..... 122.8 100.7 
W Tuectom ....-; 122.7 100.6 
Arkansas 
*® Fort Smith ... 132.1 108.3 
Little Rock ... 120.0 98.4 
California 
* San Diego .... 162.8 133.4 
* Long Beach 136.5 111.9 
* Oakland ..... 134.5 110.2 
* San Jose 130.1 106.6 
* Stockton ..... 123.3 101.1 
Fresno ...... 120.5 98.8 
Berkeley ..... 120.3 98.6 
Los Angeles .. 116.1 95.2 
San Francisco . 116.0 95.1 
San Bernardino 115.1 94.3 
Santa Barbara. 111.5 91.4 
Pasadena ..... 110.8 90.8 
Sacramento ... 109.2 89.5 
Colorado 
* Denver 126.3 103.5 
Pueblo ...... 114.7 94.0 
Colorado 
Springs 110.5 90.6 
Connecticut 
* New Britain .. 132.5 108.5 
* Hartford ..... 129.8 106.4 
* New Haven .. 124.0 101.6 
* Waterbury 124.0 101.6 
Bridgeport 120.4 98.7 
Stamford ..... 113.8 93.3 
Delaware 
Wilmington .. 113.6 93.1 
District of Columbia 
* Washington .. 125.0 102.5 
Florida 
eee 116.9 95.8 
Jacksonville 112.0 91.8 
Miami ...... 107.5 88.1 
Georgia 
* Augusta ..... 143.0 117.2 
* Albany ...... 132.5 108.6 
* Macon ....... 131.8 108.0 
* Columbus 125.0 102.5 
*% Atlanta ...... 123.6 101.3 
* Savannah 122.0 100.0 


100.0 $11,028.40 


20.30 
44.50 
8.70 


2.05 
6.25 


6.00 
9.80 
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RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending June 
30, 1942, compared with 
June 30, 1941) 


‘Rote of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 


Hawai! 
kHonolulu .... 133.7 109.6 46.45 
Idaho 

Bois: ees ee 96.1 4.35 
Illinois 
* East St. Louis. 134.0 109.8 11.55 
* Rockford .... 133.8 109.7 20.55 
* Moline-Rock 

Island-E. 

Moline .... 123.4 101.1 10.50 
oe 119.7 98.1 339.05 
BE: e.siarden.tin 119.0 97.5 14.45 

Indiana 

* Indianapolis 125.5 102.9 58.25 

* Fort Wayne .. 125.3 102.7 17.00 

* Terre Haute .. 122.3 100.2 8.95 

*® Evansville .... 119.2 97.7 10.60 
Gary ........ 118.0 96.7 9.85 
South Bend .. 116.8 95.7 10.90 

lowa 

*% Sioux City ... 126.7 1039 12.25 


* Cedar Rapids.. 126.5 103.7 10.10 
Des Moines... 116.5 95.5 14.90 


Davenport ... 113.3 92.9 5.30 
Kansas 
* Wichita ...... 140.0 114.7 26.95 


* Kansas City... 122.5 100.4 9.05 


Topeka ...... 116.2 95.2 3.29 
Kentucky 
*® Louisville .... 131.5 107.8 51.40 
Lexington .... 116.8 95.7 pr 
Louisiana 
* New Orleans . 128.3 105.2 48.50 
® Shreveport 122.5 102.9 14.15 
Maine 
*Portland ..... 142.0 116.4 21.20 
Bangor ...... 118.5 97.1 4.45 


Maryland 


* Baltimore .... 122.0 100.0 107.90 
Cumberland .. 118.5 97.1 4.40 


Massachusetts 


§ Worcester oss SO WOT Oo 2796 
Hol} a ee 122.2 100.2 5.90 
Fall River .... 121.0 99.2 10.55 
Springfield ... 120.0 98.4 19.25 
Low« D seamen 113.5 93.0 5.90 
New Bedford . 113.4 93.0 6.95 
Boston ...... 111.7 91.6 64.40 

Michican 

* Jack woes 125.6 103.0 9.25 
= 2 ae 122.6 100.5 6.15 

a ee 120.6 98.9 190.35 
Aansing ...... 
K 


Cecreeeece 


SAN DIEGO 


e Big enough and busy enough 
to be on your “A” schedule. 


e Definitely NOT a “by-product” 
of your other Southern 
California advertising effort. 


San Diego is moving rapidly into position as one 
of America’s first 25 cities. Call our National 
Representatives for month-by-month market 
data to keep pace with this major development. 


FEB. 1942 Circulation Averages 
Showing increase over Sept. 1941 ABC 


Union Tribune-Sun 102,198 -- up 26.2% 
Sunday Union 9% 


75,076 -- up 29. 


SAN DIEGO UNION 


and TRIBUNE -SUN 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., 
New York - Chicago - Cleveland - St. Louis - Seattle - Portland - San Francisco + Los Ange 


Inc. 


es 


NEW BRITAIN RE 
G JUNE 30, 1942 


ENDIN 


GREATER THA 


LEADS ALL CONNE 


\e 
ATE 
ANAGEMENT ESTIM 
SALES M a 12 MONTHS 


TAIL SALES FO 
WILL BE 32.5% 


N YEAR PRECEDING. 


CTICUT CITIES IN °% oF GAIN 


MEW BRITAIN HERALD forecicoy" 


REPRESENTED BY STORY BROOKS AND FINLEY. INC. 


The Hartford Courant | 


Established 1764 
(Sells for 4c) 


Represented Nationally by ss 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


FISHING /S BETTER / 
WHERE THERE ARE MORE FISH. 


Business is Better 


WHERE THERE ARE et: 
s 


DROP| YOUR 
SALES) LINE 


Rs 

BA | 
AG | | 
iS DOMINATED BY | | 
aS 
S| WFBC 
Se 5000 WATTS 
Se GREENVILLE 


N BC RE D FIRST IN~~ POPULATION, RETAIL & 
WHOLESALE SALES, INDUSTRIAL & BUS 

DIMI ALO) 1. GE WESS PAY ROLLS & AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION 

NATIONAL PEPRESENTATIVE 


WEED & COMPANY 


Minnesota 


* Minneapolis 
* Duluth 
* St. Paul 


Mississippi 
* Jackson 


Missouri 
* St. Joseph 


* St. Louis ..... 
Kansas City .. 


Springfield 


Montana 


* Billings ..... 


Nebraska 
* Omaha 
Lincoln 


Nevada 
Reno 


RETAIL SALES 


(12 months ending June 
30, 1942, compared with 
June 30, 1941) 


‘Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National in 
Index Index Millions 


>» 2126.5 103.7 
- 123.2 101.0 
. 123.0 100.8 
. 122.0 100.0 

123.6 101.3 
. 122.2 100.2 


121.0 99.2 
120.0 98.4 


-- 1089 89.5 


New Hampshire 


Manchester ... 


New Jersey 
* Passaic .... 
* Camden .... 
Newark .... 
Jersey City- 
Hoboken- 
Paterson 
Trenton ... 


New Mexico 


* Albuquerque .. 


NewYork 
* Elmira ..... 


* Niagara Falls. . 


i 

* Jamestown 

* Buffalo .... 
Rochester 
Syracuse ... 
Binghamton 
a 
New York 
Albany 


119.4 97.9 
.. 134.1 109.9 
o> 2290 162:5 
ce BETS 96.1 

115.8 94.9 
.. 114.6 93.9 

126.0 103.3 
.- 136.1 111.6 

131.2 107.5 
.. 125.0 102.5 
. 124.5 102.0 
~» Bae 3622 
. 120.6 98.9 
ww 3598 97.5 
a Rives 96.1 
.. 1146 93.9 

113.1 92.7 


.. 105.0 86.1 


North Carolina 


* Durham ..... 128.0 104.9 
* Asheville 125.2 102.6 
Winston-Salem. 119.7 98.1 
Greensboro ... 118.9 97.5 
Charlotte ..... 118.5 97.1 
Raleigh ...... 118.4 97.0 
North Dakota 
PEED occ ncwes 122.6 100.5 
Grand Forks .. 116.0 95.1 
Ohio 
* Cincinnati 128.6 105.4 
*® Akron ....... 128.5 105.3 
* Dayton ...... 126.5 103.7 
* Canton ...... 124.5 102.0 
MEMEO cs ca 123.1 100.9 
* Cleveland 123. 100.8 
Youngstown 121.7 99.8 
Columbus 121.3 99.4 


75.65 
11.55 
42.45 


vo 


15.60 
15.10 
50.25 


34.35 
11.05 


7.30 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES iN 


- ‘ 
—j 0 0 
D 
BUG: 
E Get them from you: 


stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woodwerd Avenue 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad. 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary negotiations 
for positions of the caliber indicated above, through 
a procedure individualized to each client's personal 
requirements. Several weeks are required to negotiate 
and each individual must finance the moderate cost 
of his own campaign. Retaining fee protected by re- 
fund provision as stipulated in our agreement. Iden- 
tity is covered and, if employed, present position 
protected. If your salary has been $2,500 or more, 
send only name and address for details. R. W. 
BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 


Will consider developing now for 
postwar production — can be me- 
chanical or consumers goods. Con- 
fidential. Responsible, progressive 
machinery building and sales or- 
ganization. 


Address P.O. Box 1034 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


SELL MORE BY MAIL 


Keep sales quotas near normal — make sales 
directly by letter! SALES LETTER tells how. 
Monthly bulletins bring you up-to-date ideas, 
information, news, war time suggestions, authori- 
tative counsel on all phases of mail selling. Sub- 
scribers include top notch companies. This profit- 
able service costs only $3 a year. Write for 
sample copy today! 


. = LETTER « 210-L Fifth Ave. « RES J 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostat reproductions only 12c, letter size; (i9 
quantities still less). ; 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testl- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 


165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


Send For Free 
Profusely Illustrated 


Literature 


Y Sion CO, LIMA, ONIO 
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Ohio (Cont'd) 


Springfield 


Zanesville .... 


Steubenville 


Oklahoma 


* Tulsa 
Oklahoma 


Oregon 


* Portland 
* Salem 


Pennsylvania 


* Philadelphia 
* Johnstown 


Williamsport 


Harrisburg 
Allentown 
Lancaster 


Pittsburgh ... 


Scranton 


Wilkes-Barre 


Reading 
Altoona 


Rhode Island 


* Providence 


South Carolina 


* Greenville 

* Charleston 
Spartanburg 
Columbia 


South Dakota 
*® Sioux Falls ... 


Tennessee 


* Memphis 

® Chattanox ga 

* Nashville 
Knoxv ille 


Texas 

* Wichita 
* Dallas 
* Waco 


* Beaumont .... 


* Fort WX orth 
7 Houston 


San Antonio. . 
El Paso ...... 


Galve ston 
Austin 


Utah 
* Ogde 1 


Salt Lake City 


Vermont 
Burlington 


Virgins 


® Portsmouth ream 


* Norf 
a Rich nd 


Lync! urg ae 


Roanok 
New; t 


May 


News 


1942 


City 


Falls . 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending June 
30, 1942, compared with 


June 30, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 


Change 


City National in 


Index Index Millions 


119.6 
119.0 
113.6 


109.0 


130.2 


118.0 


98.0 
97.5 
93.1 


103.0 
99.8 


106.8 
104.9 


106.6 
104.3 
100.8 
100.1 
98.4 
98.0 
96.9 


109.8 


106.1 
103.4 


96.7 


105.5 
103.4 
103.0 
95.1 
92.9 
86.6 


6.70 
4.40 
A 


18.40 
20.70 


65.30 
6.55 


9.45 


8.75 
61.30 
8.15 
9.90 
29.60 
63.40 
21.55 
8.25 
4.00 
5.40 


RetTAIL SALES 


(12 months ending June 
30, 1942, compared with 


June 30, 1941) 


‘Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National in 


Index Index Millions 


Washington 


Settle ....... 135.0 110.7 94.50 
it — 133.5 109.4 24.15 
Spokane ..... 113.5 93.0 10.85 
West Virginia 
Charleston 121.0 99.2 11.00 
Huntington 115.0 94.3 5.75 
Wheeling 107.9 88.4 2.80 


Wisconsin 


* Superior .. 


* Sheboygan 
* Milwaukee 
* Manitowoc 
* Green Bay 

La Crosse 


Wyoming 
* Cheyenne 


RetTAIL SALES 


(12 months ending June 
30, 1942, compared with 
June 30, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National in 
Index Index Millions 


itz.3 
111.6 
103.3 
103.0 
100.5 

93.9 


100.7 


6.40 
8.60 
85.80 
3.70 
6.90 
3.30 


3.80 


WGR ~ WKBW 


Columbia and Mutual 
Buffalo 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! 
? FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 


ASK ANY 
SALES MANAGER 
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They all agree .. . for conveni- 
ence, comfort, beauty and service... 
you can’t beat The Biltmore in Los 
Angeles. Center of business and 
social life, home of the world-famous 
Biltmore Bowl . . . the most dis- 
tinguished address in the West. 


1500 ROOMS ALL WITH BATHS 
Singles $4 to $8. Doubles $6.50 to $10 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANGELES « CALIFORNIA 


¢ Economy 
¢ Convenience 


e Service 


For rates that keep your ex- 
pense account down .. . for 
convenience of location that 
saves time . . . for cheerful 
service that sends you off in a 
good mood to get that big 
order. 


\y 
MONTREAL | 
TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
n. s 


GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS % 


REGINA- 
CALGARY 


EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
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SE FLAG ON JULY HOUSE ORGANS: When- 
ever an American looks at his country’s flag he 
experiences a thrill of pride for all it stands for, 
a unique sense of possession and a unity with all other 
men who live under its free folds. It has rallied Ameri- 
cans from Valley Forge to Bataan and never will cease to 
inspire determined men and women to keep it flying in 
freedom. 

Because the magazine publishers of this country believe 
these things, they have banded together to dedicate the 
covers of all issues on sale the Fourth of July to repro- 
ductions of the Stars and Stripes. Approximately 80,000,- 
000 copies of magazines will carry the flag on their covers 
in July. 

There is every reason why manufacturers’ house organs 
should follow the lead of magazine publishers as several 
important ones have already signed up to do. Black and 
white prints of the flag are available, without charge, from 
the National Publishers Association, 232 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

+ + 
HE HAVES AND THE HAVE-NOTS TODAY: 
The need for rationing and a cessation of ‘Business 
As Usual” has been driven home by some com- 
parisons made by the editors of Business Week on the 
split of available world production of key commodities in 
1938 and the Spring of 1942: 


Axis Powers & 


United Conquered 
Nations Territory 
1938 1942 1938 1942 
Butter and Margarine 76.0% 50.6% 24.0% 49.4% 
OT ee eee 86.5 65.5 13.5 34.5 
EE a Fa 75.5 24.5 41.7 583 
TES en ree ane 82.3 56.3 17.7 43.7 
SN CDE a2 a i's Zateatatd at 100.0 8.9 Am 91.1 
2 NE Rn ere cree 90.6 26.8 9.4 73.2 
Ne ere rien pee teen are 38.4 14.2 61.6 85.8 
i eee 88.6 67.1 11.4 32.9 
SR Cees ee 66.3 48.4 33.7 51.6 
Coal and Lignite ....... 68.0 54.6 32.0 45.4 
EE aso a na acura oe 75.3 56.9 24.7 43.1 
Ea oe eee 74.8 34.2 25.2 65.8 


We are more favored than some of our allies on many of 
these products and we can have guns and some butter, but 
the major emphasis must be on GUNS. 

Our reason for publishing the above figures is that they 
represent a challenge to the ingenuity of American busi- 
nessmen. We have maintained, since before Pearl Harbor, 
that, once put to a test, American manufacturers would 
find new products to replace those which were unobtain- 
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able because of raw material shortages, and it doesn’t seem 
too much to expect that by the end of the Summer many 
of the shortages will have been made up through employ- 
ment of new materials, An Illinois glass manufacturer has 
produced a glass stove and a Chicago manufacturer ex- 
plains that his company can produce terra cotta stoves 
resembling the chinaware stoves used in Europe. That wood 
may figure in stove construction is indicated in experiments 
that fibre-board manufacturers have conducted. 


* 5 


OOLWORTH BECOMES AN ADVERTISER: 

According to the biography of the Woolworth 

founder which ran in the Saturday Evening Post 
last year, he used handbills to advertise his two original 
stores in Utica. Those stores were unsuccessful and he 
opened a new store in Lancaster and used no handbills. 
That store was an instantaneous success. Applying what 
he termed to be logical cause and effect, he concluded that 
advertising was not for him. The chain prospered with- 
out conventional advertising and there grew up in the 
general management of the F. W. Woolworth Company a 
fixed conviction that advertising was a luxury which they 
did not need and would not afford. 

In connection with their 50th anniversary in 1930, 
Catherine McNelis sold them on one big, splashy cam- 
paign, with the suppliers putting up most of the dough; 
but, as might be expected, there were no tangible benefits 
from the one-shot campaign and the Woolworth executives 
decided that they had done all of the advertising they 
would do in the 20th Century. 

This month Woolworth starts a campaign in the news- 
papers of 50 cities, plus a radio campaign, and with the 
possibility of a fairly quick amplification of the newspaper 
campaign to other cities. This time it is Woolworth’s money 
which is paying for the advertising and it came about 
through the gradual realization that advertising can actually 
sell goods, First the Woolworth heads had to be con- 
vinced that they did not know as much about the public 
and its reactions to their-stores as they thought they did. 
Market research studies brought about that realization. 
Then they found with their distribution of 4,000,000 
copies of the 60th anniversary booklet that the printed 
word could make people buy. 

Woolworth learned of the power of advertising the long 
way and the hard way, but it is the kind of a company 
which, having learned a lesson, is not likely to forget 1 
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